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Nay, let me tell you there be many that have 
forty times our estates, that would give the great- 
est part of it to be healthful and casctied like us; 
who, with the expense of a little money, have eat 
and drank, and laught, and<angled, and sung, 
and slept securely 3 and rose next day, and cast 
away Care, and sung, and laught, and’ angled. 
again; which are blessings rich men cannot pur- 
chase with all their money. Walton. 





THE NEW YORK ZOO. 

THE Zoological Society is now busily engaged in 
working out on the ground its plans for the improve- 
ment of the Zoological Park. The work of constructing 
buildings and other accommodations for animals began 
in July, immediately following which the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of the City of New York 
appropriated $62,000 for the use of the Park Department 
during the present year in carrying out the Society’s 
plans for the preparation of the ground. 

The accommodations for animals now under con- 
struction are the following: Winter house for birds, 
reptile house, bear dens, wolf dens, fox dens, elk house, 
burrowing rodents’ quarters, prairie dogs’ enclosure 
and pheasants’ aviaries. The erection of the monkey 
house has been ordered and will be proceeded with 
forthwith. The eagles and vultures’ aviary, the beaver 
pond and the shelter house for the large ruminants and 
ducks’ aviary will follow as.rapidly as possible. It is 
the intention of the Society to complete all these by next 
May, when the Park will be formally opened to the pub- 
lic. 

The Park Department is now excavating the pond for 
aquatic rodents, and will proceed forthwith to construct 
about 125,000 square feet of gravel walk, and provide a 
water supply for the collections that will be installed 
next spring. 

All the officers of the city tad from the 
Mayor down, whose official positions render it possible 
for them to aid the undertaking; are co-operating with 
the Society in a very satisfactory manner. 

The Commissioner of Parks for the Borough of the 
Bronx has entered most heartily into the work of carry- 
ing out the Society’s plans for the improvement of 
the grounds, and his subordinates are making every ef- 
fort to husband the fund appropriated by the city, and 
make it go as far as possible. 

As the buildings, dens and aviaries above enumerated 
will, when completed, nearly exhaust the $105,000 now 
in the treasury for building purposes, the need for ad- 
ditional funds with which to erect the large antelope 
house and the lion house is now very urgent, and it is 
the intention of the Executive Committee to make im- 
mediately a call for $145,000 to érect these two buildings, 
and to complete the fund of $250,000 which the Society 
has pledged itself to raise. 

In December the Society will begin to make con- 
tracts for animals with which to stock the Park, to be 
delivered in February and thereafter. It is now certain 
that the Park will be opened to the public with an ex- 
cellent showing of improvements and collections some 
time next spring, probably in May, and there is every 
reason to believe that the’ city will immediately furnish 
the maintenance as required by law. 

All this: work has been done during the heats of sum- 
“met, and the Society is to be congratulated on the energy 
-of its officers, and especially of Secretary Grant, who, in 
the absence of the Chairman of the Executive’ Com- 
mittee; has been acting chairman of that body. As the 
‘work progresses, and evidence accumulates to slow to 
‘the public what the Park will be when it is completed, it 
should not be difficult to secure from well-to-do people 
interested in) the subject the further sum, which is 


') needed to complete the fund of tose which the 


Society has agreed to furnish.» — 


THE SIDE-HUNT. 


Some of the Forest AND STREAM’s exchanges in the 
religious press, have been conimenting upon a lottery 
lately held in Mexico for the release of souls from 
purgatory; and a newspaper champion of the priest who 
got up the scheme adduces in his defense that as 
concededly it would be permissible for two persons to 
chip in fifty cents each and then draw straws to de- 
termine for which one of them the priest. should read 
prayers for the day, so the system may legitimate- 
ly be extended to embface the soul. lottery system. 
The lottery story has_been- scouted as a newspaper 
fake; but the editor whe so loyally put forth this defense 
of the scheme probably has implicit confidence in the 
validity of his argument. - _ $ 

Adopting the same line:of reasoning with respect to side- 
hunts, it may be said that if two gunners are justified in 


a competitive scoring of..game, two hundred gunners. 


may claim the same privilege in a game killing contest 
for a dinner. That is avproposition difficult to contro- 
vert; yet all of us who*ha¥e had any experience of the 
devastating effects of side-hunts know that they do an 
immense amount of harm, more than can be compen- 
sated by whatever fun the participants may find in the 
competition. 

Writing from northern New York, Mr. Burnham re- 
ports that the reason the woods are barren of game is 
because of the ravages of a side-hunt which swept over 
the country, annihilating the birds and animals, and leav- 
ing no stock to breed from. This is a story which 
may be repeated in numerous localities; it is the natural 
result of side-hunting. “The spirit of the competition, 
where each species of game‘or vermin or harmless crea- 
tures has its value in the scale of points, encourages the 
killing of every animate thing that may. come within 
range. This promiscuous ‘destruction is likely to be 
wanton, and in many instances it degenerates into the 
unlawful and forbidden. Inthe excitement of the com- 
petition little heed is paid to the obligations of good 
sportsmanship and good citizenship. Protected species 
fall with the rest. For instahce, at the 1897 side-hunt of 
the Oskaloosa, Iowa, Gun Club, game of all indigenous 
species was slaughtered fo make the grand totals swell 
to impressive figures; doves protected by the statute were 
openly scored under the name of ground pigeon, and 
pheasants, for which in 1897 there was no lawful open 
season, were included in the game brought in. Indeed 
one natural and well defined tendency of such hunts is 
to provoke and promote :game law violation. Side- 
hunters are not by any means all sportsmen; the event 
calls out every Tom, Dick and Harry in. town who can 
muster a gun; it is Only the sportsman element which, 
we may assume, cares atiything about the sportsman- 
like character of the sport™ : The rest know little and care 
less about what is and what is not game, and game in 
season. The side-hunt means a horde of gunners in- 
tent on getting everything: that walks, crawls, hops or 
flies. And if the land is not-so cleared of animal life that 
another year will come complaints of game dearth, this 
is only because the majority of side-hunt participants 
cannot kill their game when they see it. 

We are convinced that if the sportsmen: of a com- 
munity understood clearly the effects of the side-hunt 
they would as a unit oppose these competitions, save 
the game for their own pursuit, and insure immunity to 
those species which do not come within the sportsman’s 
classification as fit objects of sport. The only legiti- 
mate game for a side-hunt is the inanimate target sprung 
from a trap. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


With the growth in this country of the game preserve 
idea, it was inevitable that those owning preserves should 
cast about for a variety of large wild game with which 
to stock them. We have a number of species in Amer- 
ica that do well anywhere, but those indigenous to the 
Atlantic seaboard are not numerous. Only Virginia 
deer and elk thrive anywhere, and are easily obtairied. 
Buffalo are so costly as to be out of the reach of many 
people. It is not strange therefore that in a number of 
cases owners of preserves have imported large game 
from Europe. This has been chiefly the wild hog, 
though we have known of one or two cases where 
the red deer of Europe and roe deer have been brought 
over for the purpose. The wild hogs seem to do well 


everywhere, but like the English sparrow they have 
hardly become firmly established anywhere before they 
grow. troublesome. We understand that the late Mr. 
Corbin’ regretted his importation of these animals, and 
made an effort to have them ‘killed ‘off. Boars were 
turned out some time ago in the Shawangunks, but as 
soon as they had become firmly established, they rav- 
aged the country far and wide, and it was necessary to 
exterminate them. For all our preserves located well to 
the north, this continent can furnish enough different 
sorts of large game to satisfy the most exacting, and the 
practice of importing and turning out exotic species of 
big game about which we know comparatively little is 
certainly one to be avoided. 





A belief-was held by eighteenth century physicians that 
the atmosphere of one’s birthplace possessed peculiar 
virtue; and a not uncommon recourse, when a patient 
was in desperate straits, was to send him back for this 
benefit of the natal air. However fanciful may have been 
the netion, there are thousands who. can-testify to the 
magic influences of the old home and its surroundings 
when a visit is made to them after the lapse of years. 
For many a man a fishing ‘excursion in spring or sum- 
mer,.or a hunting trip in the crisp days of autumn, meartis 
going back to the familiar scenes of youth; and it would 
not be far from the fact to say that no other outing one 
may make can compare with this home returning. The 
streams may have dwindled and the old-time store of 
fish be wanting; but scant score of trout or bass is more 
than made up by the flood of pleasant recollections 
which overwhelm the spirit at sight of familiar scenes. 
The covers once unfailing for quail or partridge may 
prove now barren and desolate of game, but one would 
not exchange for a bag of gold the pictures memory 
paints of the old days, with the dear faces and the 
yoices heard-no more. 





Tf it. be our good fortune to find the old woodland 
hawats’ unmarred by the axe or by fire, the maples and 
oaks: and birches and pines and hemlocks may afford 
some compensation for the disappointment and disillu- 
sioning which inevitably have part in every delayed hc me- 
coming. The proportions are all so changed and so un- 
familiar. The village street has narrowed and shortened; 
the iouses have shrunk in size and drawn closer to- 
gether; and the people who stare out at you are stran- 
gers. You realize with a shock that you know nobody, 
but it is a greater shock to find that nobody knows you; 
and that here in your own home you too are a stranger 
without claim to the friendly salutation which every- 
where greeted you in the old days, 


A short time ago the chief game warden of Ontario 
sent out a series of questions on the subject of hounding 
deer and killing them in the water. The questions were 
sent to all deer hunters who had taken out licenses 
last year. Toronto papers report that the great ma- 
jority, or nearly all of the hunters have responded, and 
that those of eastern Ontario are almost unanimous in 
favor of'killing in the water, while those of northern and 
western Ontario are practically solid against it. How 
many are opposed to hounding has not been reported, 
but “probably the majority are in favor of it. However 
this may be, it is improbable that the law will be 
changed. f 





A silver half-dollar is the key to many a good game 
cover. The insistent gunner who sets in to browbeat 
his way may stand long like a horse’ in paddock gazing 


‘ longingly over the fence it cannot jump into the clover 


field: He is wiser, happier, luckier and: more heavily 
laden at the close of the day: who negotiates his priv- 
ileges in a businesslike way. 





The exhibition given by the New England Sports- 
men’s Association in Boston, last March, was of such a 
character that there was a popular demand for its repe- 
tition in 1899; but our Boston correspondent reports that 
the enterprise will not be repeated. 


—s 


'“Maj.-Gen. Sir Montague Gerard, a’ British officer in 


India, has killed first and: last 229 tigers: That is a> || 


game’ score that amounts to something. 


~ 
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have yet two good pools to fish. They are a full 
aaile belowy“and'the day igfar spent. 






a Seven We tie up for the last time at the 

mh ° ‘¢ ree pte ne the paren, 

TV A cular eight; below them 150it. o 

Highways and Byways. . ey talus t illow-dotted valley, and the river 
Two o'clock, a clear morning, the end of August! The itself, not rushing and boiling with the fury we have 


alarm goes off as I put on my togs. Over the eastern 
mountains the spangled belt of Orion résts upon the 
pines and in the far north the Great Bear treads lightly 
upon the misty horizon. My footfall re-echoes from 
brick walls, and the feverish breath of a summer mid- 
night lingers sullenly about dim-lightec corners. Even 
the lone policeman has crawled from his beat into the 
coolness of some unfrequented alley. Sidewalks give 
place ta dusty roads, where giant poplars stand like 
specters waiting for the dawn. From farmhouses, hid- 
den in the gloom, comes the barking of dogs that my 
whistle has aroused from slumber. : 

Three o’clock! .The highway crouses the river. It 
is a low song that the river sings as it ripples over the 
stones. Then comes a hill that leads up to the bench, 
where the wheat stubble looks a ghostly white beneath 
the stars, where the fragrance of ripened apples and 
peaches fills the air, and the breezes that come from the 
mouth of the cafion give promise of cuoler weather than 
we have known for many a week. This. travel- 
ing at such an unearthly hour, after having been 
up for two consecutive nights with the sick, is some- 
thing of a hardship, but what boy does not work harder 
in the field, what man does not put in lighter-hearted 
hours at the desk when he thinks of a glorious day’s 
fishing just ahead? 

Four o’clock! A faint flush of false dawn, the crowing of 
a distant cock, and then, most welcome sound, the 
challenge of Reid’s faithful Ginger, who would first 
tear me to pieces and then satiate me with canine caresses. 
My tackle and a change of raiment haa been sent out 
the night beforé, and Reid and I put in the horse and 
load with hay, while Mrs. R. fixes our lunch. 
the lane and out on the pike! Now there are lights in 
the farmhouses, and the sparks begin to fly from the 
smokestacks of engines that are getting ready for the 
day’s threshing. Anon comes the twitter of birds, and 
daylight. steals into the valley. 

Five o’clock! It is chilly. We draw our coats about 
us, cross the river bridge and enter the cafion. Far 
behind us the first rays of the sun sparkle upon the 
Ogquirrh Range. It will be three or four hours before 
they touch the pools and reaches where we expect our 
day’s sport. On we hasten. There are seared leaves 
where two months agone the wild roses sported and the 
dust, uxe a fog, hides the hubs from view. The campers 
along Provo River are kindling their morning fires, 
They should have been casting a full hour ago. Then 
we turn into the yard of the Telluride Power Co., where 
the waste water from the giant flume makes a cataract 
goft. in height, where a net-work of copper wire carries 
the subtle force to the mining depths of Tintic and of 
Mercur—full fifty miles away. We. unhitch and feed 
our steed, -fix our casts and start through the under- 
brush for a long reach of inviting water just above the 
plant. 


Six o’clock! We step into the icy stream. Before 
us a solitary peak, like Curicanti needle, cuts the won- 
drous azure of the morning, and beyond that the massive 
Wasatch rises tier upon tier, but of that we must not 
think. The river is full of loose boulders and deep 
holes; a mis-step means complete immersion, and we 
shall fish all day in waist-deep water. Hip boots are 
only an aggravation, as a sudden plunge must be expected. 
I make mine very early, in fact before-I am ready for 

“it. Thereafter the stream has no terrors for me. Of 
course it was done by too great eagerness to reach a 
promising pool. Meanwhile Reid, casting from waist- 
deep water toward the further bank, scores one. I fol- 
low, and the sport, albeit the trout are small, grows 
fast and furious. Reid lands three to my one. I have 
rises enough, and apparently make honest strikes, but to 
no purpose. Alas, for the fisher who brings no fine 
file! y hooks are dull, and it is’ necessary to change 
the cast. Queen-of-the-waters is the favorite. I have 
only a No. 4, which is a little too large, so I use profes- 
sor, with but moderate success. At length, after fish- 
ing up for a couple of hours, we decide to fish back. 
The sunlight comes down upon the crystal water. Rises 
are few. Then there step into the water a couple of 
grangers, out for a day’s sport. The chivalry of fish- 
ing is unknown to them, One is an old man _ with long 
gray beard. He is new to the business. With a worm- 
baited hook he angles in the shallow waters. His son, 
of robust cast, hurls a minnow and a heavy sinker into 
each pool, rushing along at a four-knot rate. This is 
no place for us, so we go back to the buggy and to 
breakfast. : 

It was no use to try to disguise the fact that, until the 
shadows grew longer, few trout would reward our 
efforts. After loafing an hour, we went back and Reid 
scored a-couple of beauties. Then our friend with the 
minnow came up stream. How many miles he had been 
down the river we could not tell. The father tried to 
cross the stream where we had been. It tossed him 
like a cork, and it seemed for a while as though he 
would not make it. Reid and I stopped, ready to go to 
his relief, but at length he felt the shallows. He fell 
exhausted on the bank, and we decided to drive down 
to Carter’s ranch for the afternoon fishing: 

Long stretches of water, with deep pools below, the 
river running sft. deep beneath willow-hung banks, a few 
fish and then the shadows fell across us. A slaty point 
appeared a hundred yards down ‘stream. A small boy 
saw, us heading toward it, and tried to get there first. 
He succeeded, drew out a trout and was gone. Under 
water the slate was in terraces, making a succession of 
pools. Reid waded into the upper pool. I took the 
lower. There, standing knee-deep and on a very slip- 
pery focting, we cast across and slowly drew our fiies 
athwart the current. For each of us at the same in- 
stant the water broke. The twist of the wrist, the bend- 
ing rod, the music of the reel, betokens that the even- 
ing sport had in good earnest. ~Six | beauties 
where the lad secured one, and then, casting here 
and there as we go, we hasten back to the buggy, for 


Down’ 


seen since dawn, but widening, meandering peacefully 
out of its rdcky ‘confines toward the lucerne fields and 
orchards, and the setting sun. Here are taken out the 
six mighty irrigating canals that make possible the cul- 
tivation of seventy square miles of the most fertile land 
inthe, great West, The’ dams that jut out ‘into the 
stream make miniature lakes, and in their depths lurk 
the largest trout that apparently cannot be enticed save 
at the twilight hour. Reid has fished these waters sev- 
eral times during the season, and with rare courtesy 
gives me the better place. He uses the cast with which 
he has fished all day, but I change mine for white and 
light gray. Below us and just where we expect the 
best results are eight fishermen, One uses flies, the rest 
have bait and sinkers. They are fishing for a livelihood, 
but they have not learned that success is certain after 
sundown, so as we approach they one by one disappear, 
and we are left sole masters of the field. 

My first cast brought to creel the largest fish of the 
day, and after that each cast brought rises. It grew too 
dark to see the flies, but the welcome splash and the arm- 
thrill assured us that good work was going on. 

As we were about to give up, I had a strike of more 
than usual force. My rod bent almost double. I was 
hampered by being in breast-deep water, and at first 
the trout had everything his own way. If he sulked at 
the bottom-I could scarcely budge him. If he fought 
I was afraid he would tear;:himself loose. For full ten 
minutes we pitted ourselves against each other. Then 
his struggles grew more feeble, and { slowly backed 
toward the shore. How I needed a landing net! At 
length I was on terra firma, reeling in my captive, now 
only 4oft: away. A. last break, and as the giant leaped 
high in air he showed that above him was also hooked 
a trout about a foot in length. Slowly I drew them 
toward my feet, swinging them a little up stréam. The 
smaller one measured his length on the sand, the larger 
grated on the pebbles. He felt them, shook himself 
convulsively. The hook tore out, and he was gone. I 
was defeated, but happy. 

Ten minutes later we were changing clothes at the 
buggy, and in another hour a good curry supper at 
Reid’s ranch warmed the inner man. After supper we 
both fell asleep over a game of cribbage, which sufficient- 
ly indicates the condition of mind and body. 

Three evenings later I rode to the same spot, and 
about 8 o’clock, just as the full moun came over the 
crest of the Wasatch, the pool was musical with silvery 
splashes and brilliant with opalescent circles. In an 
hour I landed a dozen good fish. One of these I caught 
in a singular manner. y dropper was a No. 10 Queen- 
of-the-waters, and I felt that I had securely hooked a 
fingerling. As I hurriedly drew him in, I felt a sharp 
strike without a rise, and when I reeled up discovered 
that a large trout had seized the smaller and had drawn 
him so far into his gullet that disgorgement was im- 
possible. 

There has been during the season an unusually large 
catch of good-sized trout below the dam of the power 
plant, but very few have been caught above. The lad- 
der put in by the company is so steep that the fish were 
unable to ascend and spawn. This may have a very 
serious effect on next yeat’s sport. In conversation 
with President Kingsbury, of the University of Utah, 
and an ardent fisherman, I learn that last week he fished 
the waters of the Upper Provo, some forty miles above 
my favorite ground.. He found the river dynamited to 
death. There were no large fish, and around each pool 
hundreds of small trout in all stages of putrefaction 
testified of the illegal practices that had been resorted 
to. Well, there is no use of complaining. Such is 
bound to be the case until forests and fisheries are taken 
off from the list of political spoils, and men who under- 
stand that they owe a duty to the people of the State for 
the salaries which they draw are given an opportunity 
to enforce the laws that are now a dead letter on the 
statute books. SHOSHONE. 


A Mountain Thunderstorm. 


It is'a hot day in the mountains. Were it as hot in the 
city the weary people would be dragging themselves 
painfully panne the oven-like streets between the 
monster office structures in a pitiful state of lassitude and 
suffering. But here in the mountains things are dif- 
ferent. There is not that humidity, that heated breath 
from the ground, which causes people to flee to the 
mountains, shore or woods for relief. Instead there is 
still the clear, bracing air for which the mountains are 
noted, and one can-move about with comfort. at 

It is late in the afternoon, and the sun is shining 
brightly, but away off to the west ominous black clouds 
climb over the mountain tops. Soon the sun is lost to 
us behind these clouds. The mountains in the next 
ridee to the east are still streaked with the sun’s rays, 
making a beautiful picture in light and shadow. ° Faintly 
at first, then more distinct, sounds the deep rumble of 
the thunder, rolling and reverberating from mountain to 
mountain. Grayer and grayer, dimmer and dimmer 
grow the mountains in the direction from which the 
storm approaches. The lightning is yet mild, coming 
now and then in zigzag flashes that light up the distant 
mountains in a weird, white light. The wind has ceased. 
The mountains appear to have assumed a melancholy, 
gloomy air that seems contagious to man and beast 
alike. It is the calm before the storm. 

“Clear for action! Batten down the hatches! Shorten 
sail on yonder hammock!” B.’s voice bellows out orders 
and L to obey. Windows and doors are soon 
fastened; fragile articles are safely stowed away, the 
ladies. retreat indoors, and we men install ourselves 
comfortably on the porch to watch the pfogress of a 
mountain thunderstorm. A more beautiful and impres- 
sive spectacle I have rarely witnessed. 

The wind begins to blow, first in sudden, fitful gusts, 
then increasing in its,fury till the young pine trees be- 





. 


“ence. 


fore the cabin are bent almost to the ground; louder 
rolls the thunder, a sudden clap, a blinding streak, and 
the storm is upon us. Everything looks big and gray 
and spectral in its mistiness. The rain pours down in 
torrents, and bounds off the gables of the house in lit- 
tle rivulets. The lightning ys among the -trees in 
fantastic streaks of fire and light, now in a quick, straight 
line that buries itself inthe ground or in some tree, then 
in a series of broken, blinding flashes. The mountains, 
as revealed momentarily by the lightning, look grander 
and more majestic than ever. 

Contentedly we sit under shelter of the porch and 
watch the passing of the storm. The thunder grows 
more distant, the lightning fainter, the rain ceases, 
the storm is over. e leaden-hued clouds break into 
waves of blue and white, and the sun peeps timidly out 
from behind a thin cloud, then at last bursts forth 
in a glory of light. 

Heavy white clouds, resembling so many big soft 
blankets, rest lazily on the tops of the mountains, and 
lap down over the sides as if threatenirfg to slide down 
and engulf in their misty haze the valley beneath, then 
slowly they dissolve into the bright, fresh atmosphere. 

Down beneath the rustic bridge, where, before the 
storm, a little brooklet had playfully rippled over the 
rocks, is now a roaring, rushing, irresistible flood. On 
the mountain across the road small streams fall down 
over the ledges and rocks, making one of the charming 
sights of this beautiful country. 

Here and there. are trees cut-down or shorn of their 
branches by the lightning. Everything is fresh and cool 
and bright. In the city the streets would be muddy and 
slimy, the air sultry and heavy, and the people uncom- 
fortable and unhappy. But here in the mountains thirfgs 
are different. _In its approach and passing a thunder- 
storm is only another of the many wonderful and _in- 
rerenttig incidents and views which go to make an out- 
ing in the mountains an enjoyable and pleasant experi- 
G. F. Dreu.. 


The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


THE question as to whether the summit-of the Grand 
Teton had ever actually been attained previous to Mr. 
W. O. Owen’s recent success is one of much interést to 
mountaineers. We printed last week a note directing 
attention to Mr. Langford’s account of his expedition in 
1872. In the Sunday Herald of Sept. 18 Mr. Owen 
writes on this subject as follows: 

As far as records go, seven previous attempts had 
been made to scale the Teton, and all had ended in 
failure. Of the various parties which have tried the peak 
there is but one which claims to have reached the top, 
and as the question of first ascent must be settled now, I 
am constrained to mention this particular expedition at 
greater length than would otherwise be warranted. 

The party referred to is that of Stevenson and Lang- 
ford, of the United States Geological Survey, the at- 
tempt having been made in July, 1872. 

They came in from the west, crossed the glacier at the 
southwest base of the peak, climbed to the Saddle and 
turned north up the granite hallway which leads to the 
enclosure on a pinnacle 8ooft. west of the Grand Teton 
and fully 5ooft. below it. Their path from the Saddle to 
the enclosure was practically identical with that of my 
own party. ; 

After examining the enclosure they descended east- 
ward, as any one must do who desires to climb the 
peak, and, as near as can be judged from their accounts 
of the alleged ascent, struck the icy niche through which 
the writer made his attempt last year. The base of this 
crevice is about 650ft. below the summit and 150ft. lower 
than the enclosure. Passage through it, however, is 
impossible. And right here, beyond question, Messrs. 
Stevenson and Langford abandoned the climb. 

Notwithstahding the failure, it was given out that the 
top had been reached and was so published in the official 
reports of the Geological Survey. Mr. Langford also 
published an account of his alleged ascent in Scribner’s 
Magazine of June, 1873. 

Much as I dislike to provoke a controversy on this 
point, I am compelled by a sense of duty and obligation 
to myself and companions to make the clean cut state- 
ment that our party was the first to reach the summit 
of the peak. 

I have in my possession unimpeachable evidence that 
Langford and Stevenson did not reach the summit of 
the Grand Teton. This testimony consists of the affi- 
davit of Thomas Cooper, of this city, who was Hayden’s 
chief packer for years, and who is personally acquainted 
with Mr. Langford, and knew Mr. Stevenson during his 
lifetime; a personal letter from Mr. Henry Gannett, 
chief geographer, United States Geological Survey; a 
sworn statement of the Governor of Wyoming, and Mr. 
Langford’s own written statement in his magazine 
article. 

Thomas Cooper swears that Stevenson admitted to 
him that he and Langford failed to reach the summit, 
but “got so near they called it the top.” 

Mr. Henry Gannett (I quote from his signed letter to 
me) says: “The Grand Teton has, to my knowledge, 
been climbed twice, although in neither case did the 
parties reach the exact summit. 

“The first is probably the one to which you refer, com- 

sed of Messrs. Langford and Stevenson, in 1872. 

e second was composed of Mr. A. D. Wilson and 
assistant, in 1878. Both these parties went up this cre- 
vice and turned to the left, and so reached a point 
which is only about 200ft. distant from the main sum- 
mit, and about soft. below it.” ; 

Here is the whole proposition in a nutshell, the only 
discrepancy being the distance below the summit. It 
was 500 instead of 

Mr. Gannett says they did not reach the exact sum- 
mit, and this tallies beautifully with Stevenson’s admis- 
sion to And this is amply sufficient for all 
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If there were no other evidence in the world on this 
question that one statement would convict. If Captain 
Langford had actually made that “perilous ascent,” his 
wildest dream or freak of imagination could not have 
drawn that statement from him. It is too absurd to dis- 
cuss. A. cat might crawl up that slope, ‘but the moun- 
tain sheep would stop 600 or 7ooft. below. 

The last and very convincing proc that these gentle- 
- men did not reach the summit lies in the fact that we 
found not a shadow of a mound or other evidence of 
man’s having been there before. : 

Every mountaineer will appreciate the value of. this 
fact, and for Mr. Langford to say that he and his party 
devoted several days to preparing for this trip, passed 
through all the perils of life and limb described in his 
article, reached the summit of America’s grandest peak, 
and then ran away without leaving some little evidence 
of his visit, is altogether too ridiculous to dwell upon. 
I will leave it for the world to judge. 


Hiatural Bistory. 


se 
Nesting Notes on the Raptores of 
s 
Wisconsin. 
Il,—Hawks. 

Tue red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis) is the most com- 
mon species in this locality. It is*tcommonly called chicken 
hawk, which name in fact is applied to almost: every 
species by the farmers. In talking with the. farmers 
in regard to hawks and owls, I find that most of them 
believe all are more or less an injury to the farmer, and 
that the only way to rid themselves of the: nuisance is to 
keep up a war of extermination. In fact, -it-is’ but a 
few years since the farmer lads, led by some of-the older 
ones, organized a hawk, owl, crow and gopher hunt, by 
choosing sides, the side obtaining the. most: heads to 
be treated to a picnic dinner by the losing side. Every 
nest they found was spotted, then the eggs were allowed 
to hatch, and at the proper time the homes were’ ruth- 
lessly destroyed, and the parents shot. Each side closed 
the season with some hundred heads to: its credit, and 
the destruction could not help but react to the direct 
injury of every farmer for miles aroun A little more 
Government literature on this subject would bea good 
thing to distribute among our farmers, instead, of go 
much political trash, most of which is never read. The 
efforts made along this line by the eminent ornitholo- 
gists of the Biological Survey are highiy comimendable 
and cannot fail to bring about good results. The sathe 
may be said of the various societies for ine protectipn 
of birds. . in? 

But to the notes. A pair of red-tails. were seen sailing 
about over a piece of timber on March 17; 1896, and a 
short search disclosed the nest in .a large. black gak 
tree. It had evidently been lately repaired, as the 
lining was freshly arranged, made up of; leaves. 4nd 
bark, some of which showed fresh blood stains, but po 
eggs had been laid. The nest was 6oft.. upp’aad was 
2it. across the top. When examined agaffi on the 3]st 
the nest contained two well marked eggs, with incuba- 
tion started. One was heavily blotched with reddish 
brown at the largest end, and the other: was; finely 
speckled all over with lighter brown. - The bird had 
left the nest on our approach. wee ' 

I found another nest on April 5, while walking throygh 
a piece of oak timber. It was placed in a small black 
oak, 4oft. from the ground, but was a much: smaller 
nest than the preceding. It was lined with bark, leaves 
and feathers. There were many green. poplar twigs 
with the large, downy buds on them in the make-up: of 
the nest. The bird left the nest as soon as she espied 
me, and soared above during the time IL. was’ at the 
nest. Both eggs have faint under splashings all over. 
one of slightly deeper color than the other.. The nest 
was within forty rods of a farmhouse. » ‘ 

I next visited a small piece of heavy timber close to 
farmhouse on April 6, just at the close of day; and was 
not long in locating a red-tail’s nest on the edge of the 
timber, overlooking a broad expanse of marsh.~ A few 
sticks dislodged the bird, and she cuntinued to soar 
and scream during our visit. After a hard climb, the 
nest was reached far out on a treacherous limb, 66ft. 
from the ground. The lining consisted of 4 few leaves, 
and on the whole it was a slovenly nest. But what the 
bird lacked in the way of nest building was made up in 
the coloration of her eggs. The markings on one. egg 
seem to be entirely under the surface, and show almé@st 
a lavender shade in heavy blotches; the other has mirigee 
markings of a deep brown, the blotches on both being 
scattered over the entire egg: . and 

On the oth I went to a large piece of timber bordering 
on another marsh, which is a great hunting und for 
hawks. A nest was seen along the edge of an opén- 
ing; the bird left it quickly, but soon returned, fol- 
lowed by the male. The nest was placed in an immense 
crooked white oak, impossible to climb,.»A small sap- 
ling grew close by, which met the oak about goft. yp. 
My companion climbed briskly up the sapling? but when 
the main trunk was reached the struggle began, the law- 
est branch being still about 20ft. above; : At last the 
nest was reached, and a fine set of threé eggs was 
found. The entire set is almost uniform: in style and 
color of the markings, which are largé -blotches of ‘an 
amber color. The nest was 8oft. from the: ground, and 
was built close to the trunk on a large’ limb.~ It. was 
a well nade nest, but formed to fit the crotch: it filled: 

On the afternoon of the same day we-took. a long 
drive to some heavy timber. A large, dark’ object was 
seen long before we reached the woods, and; the: nearer 
we approached the more it looked like a hawk’s: nest, 
and such it proved to be. It was placed in eae and 
knotty white oak 3ft. in diameter. 1 was half+way ‘pp 
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leaves, and was 4oft. up. I found a beautiful set of two 
eggs, lightly washed with chocolate, mostly about the 
smaller end. The bird kept sailing about overhead, 
and the next morning, as we passed the place at 10 
o’clock, she flew from the nest again. 

After crossing a road and striking into the timber 
this second day, we caught sight of an immense nest 
in a very tall poplar. The bird was soon induced tna 
leave, to soar above while we investigated. After a 
long, slippery climb (for it had rained the night before 
and had so dampened the moss on the tree trunk that 
it reminded one of the greasy poles so often used on 
Fourth of July by the small boys), the nest was reached. 
It was in a fork formed by several branches. It had 
little lining besides the downy buds of the poplar, and 
was the best built nest I have seen, being compact and 





RED-TAILED HAWK, SHOWING THE BIRD FLYING. 


solid, with well formed brim. There was but one egg. 
and’ this was perfectly fresh. It was heavily marked 
with dark reddish brown spots all over. I resolved to 
visit the nest again to see if the bird would finish her 
complement; so on the 27th, seventeen days later, I 
went back and found one more egg. This was about 
half-incubated, which showed that the bird had laid 
it soon after my former -visit. The size and amount of 
markings are about the same as in the first egg, but they 
are under the surface, which is in strong contrast to the 
other. 

The next nest was found in a large black oak, on 





RED-TAILED HAWK’S NEST IN BLACK OAK 80FT. HIGH. 


the edge of a large woods, with no marsh near. The 
eggs, two in number, were entirely free from markings 
of any kind, just a plain bluish white ground color, 
which is in great contrast to the richly marked set 
preceding. After leaving the nest the bird soared 
about overhead, coming down quite close at times. 
This. was observed on April 12. The nest was loosely 
built, with a few leaves for lining, placed 4oft. up. 

On the 19th I again visited the island where I had 
seen a set of red-tails on March 31, and found a small 
nest within a few rods of the great horned owl’s nest. The 
bird did not leave the nest until I was part way up the 
tree, after which she hovered near without any scream- 
ing. The nest was out some distance on rather a small 
branch, and it was some time before I ventured to. take 
the climb; the nest proved to be 7oft. from the ground, 
and it was with feelings of thankfulness I reached the 
main trunk again safely. This is the smallest nest I have 
seen; it was loosely built, and lined with leaves. The 
eggs were two, and perfectly fresh. One was marked 
heavily with brown and red at the larger end, and the 
other was lightly painted in small chocolate: patches 
all over. , 

Driving along the read April 27, as we were return- 
ing home, we noticed a large nest in a small piece 
of timber about eighty rods from the road. Quickly 
turning the horse, we entered an opening in the fence 
and drove down across the field. en within a short 
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distance we saw the bird standing on the edge of the 
nest, and there she remained till I began to climb. The 
nest was 40ft. up, and was lined with ieaves. It con- 
tained two fresh eggs and a gopher which had re- 
cently been killed.“ One egg was heavily marked at the 
small: end, and finely’ speckled elsewhere with red- 
dish brown, and its mate was marked exactly as one 
egg in the set preceding, being lightly painted in 
small patches of chocolate. Gro. A. Morrison. 
Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 


Animal Intelligence, 


CuarLestown, N. H., Sept. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I cannot refrain from expressing my delight 
at the admirable answer of your correspondent Her- 
mit to the metaphysical meanderings of Mr. Alex- 
ander, in your issue of 1oth inst. I had thought of tak- 
ing up the question myself, but decided that ‘“‘choppin 
logic” was not in my line of business, and that I coul 
find. enough to do in examining mechanical and eco- 
nomical questions and fallacies, without fooling with 
“egos” and “sub-egos.” I long since expressed my 
belief in the columns of Forest AND STREAM, that what 
is called “instinct” was simply “inherited experience,” 
and though, like Haeckel, I decline to attempt to in- 
quire into the original mystery of life, I think that 
both his writings and those of Darwin prove very 
clearly its progressive development, and its upward 
progress from the simple “cell” to the complicated 
structure of vertebrate life. 

It certainly is beyond question that the animals of 
newly-explored countries do not show the fear of man 
which follows on their experience of his destructive na- 
ture, and continually increases with that experience. 
That the wisdom acquired by experience is transmitted 
to the offspring from generation to generation needs 
no argument is shown by the knowledge of every 
sportsman who ever owned a well-bred setter, or point- 
er, or a full-blooded horse; and I will not try the pa- 
tience of’ your readers by entering into one, but will 
simply endorse Hermit fully. 

Let me repeat, what I believe I have already said, how 
much I enjoy the reminiscences of Shadow, which recall 
many old friends, and scenes with which I was familiar 
forty years ago, though I never shot over that coun- 





“try as much as I have fished in it. I want also to com- 


mend Fred Mather’s admirable series of practical articles 
to the attention of the younger generation of your 
readers (and some of the older ones too), and see if 
he can cure them of calling the genuine pike either a 
pickerel or a muscalunge, and the pike perch a pike, or 
the black bass a trout. By the way, quite a number of 
bass have been reported lately as caught here in the 
Connecticut, though I have heard of no more pike 
perch. Ruffed grouse are reported as plenty. I do not 
know about gray squirrels, but the sound of guns was 
heard yesterday (opening day) on the hills back of the 
village. Von W. 


An American Blue Grotto. 


In a recent number of Science, Mr. H. Carrington 
Bolton writes from Lake Minnewaska, N. Y., of his 
discovery there of a blue grotto, which must certainly 
be well worth seeing. Mr. Bolton is anxious to learn 
whether similar blue grottoes are common at other 
fate lakes. His description of this one is as fol- 
ows: 

Many of the beautiful phenomena seen at the cele- 
brated Blue Grotto of the Island of Capri are reproduced 
on a small scale in a cavern at Lake Minnewaska, N. Y. 
This lake is situated on the. Shawangunk range of 
mountains, at an elevation of about 1,700ft.; it lies in a 
basin, excavated in glacial times, about half a mile long 
and less than a quarter in width, and of a depth reaching 
7oft. The rock on all sides is a white quartzite known 
as Shawangunk grit, which rests upon shale, but no out- 
crop of the latter is visible at the'lake. The quartzite is 
compact to granular and contains in places pebbles of 
white quartz; it is very free from feldspathic admixture, 
so that it yields to the water very little soluble matter. 
Bare cliffs rising to the height of 150ft. bound the east 
side of the lake, while the western banks are well 
wooded. The cliffs are vertical and fringed at their 
base by the usual talus, which, however, is made up of 
blocks of unusual size.. The cavern is formed by several 
huge rocks overhanging the water, so as to form a 
comparatively dark hole, and the space between the 
under side of the sloping rocks and the water varies 
from about 2ft. to not more than 2in. The cavern faces 
the southwest; it is very irregular in shape, and at one 
point the roof and walls reverberate in response to a 
deep bass note. The water just at the entrance to the 
cavern is 33ft. deep, and 2 or 3ft. away 4oft.; it is very 
transparent at considerable depths. As the rocks over- 
hang so close to the water the optical effects can only 
be seen by a swimmer, and it was while swimming 
along the shore that I discovered the American Blue 
Grotto three years ago. As one approaches the mouth 
of the cavern the bluish color of the water is noticeable, 
but the beautiful effects are best seen by entering the 
opening and looking outward toward the light. The 
water varies in color from Nile green through turquoise 
blue and sky blue to deep indigo blue, and in all these 
shades exhibits the silvery appearance, when agitated, 
characteristic of the grotto at Capri. A body immersed 
in the water has a beautiful silvery sheen, similar to the 
reflection of moonlight. The water has these colors at 
all hours, but they are strongest when the sun is in the 
zenith; late in the afternoon the slanting rays of the 
sun enter the opening and light up the cavern, greatly 
diminishing the optical effects. 

The water retains the characteristic color (but with- 
out the silvery sheen) om cloudy days, and even during 
rain, being especially strong when fleecy white clouds 
bar direct sunlight. The relation between the different 
hues, green and blue, to the aspects of the sky, whether 
clear or overcast, is not evident. 

Another pleasing phenomenon must be mentioned. 
Just below the water line, where the rocky sides are 
lapped by waves, the white quartzite exhibits a brilliant 
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siskin-green hue; this bright color is limited.to.a space 
about 3 or 4in. below the level of the lake and to certain 
walls of the cavern.. The bare arm immersed in the 
water partakes of the green color when the light «is re- 
flected at one angle, and of the silvery blue color at an- 
other angle.- The interior size of the, cavern is not 
easily given, but the face of the overhanging rocks 
measures about 4oft., and they project about 15 to 2oft., 
and it is surprising that so small a cavern can produce 
such a variety of fine effects. 


Orioles in Confinement. 

STEVENSVILLE, Pa.—Noting F. M. B.’s remarks in 
Forest AN» STREAM of Sept. 3, I was surprised to read 
that the Baltimore oriole “cannot be caged, as it will 
kill ‘itself when confined,” and that “even the young 
will pine away and die.” Nine years ago a pair of 
orioles built their nest in a lofty elm in the rear of our 
house, and when the young were full feathered and grown 
a heavy storm beat one of them down, and my wife 
caged it. It continually called for company, and we 
placed it outside, where the mother bird seemed very 
solicitous of its welfare, alighting on the cage and in 
every way showing great anxiety, and at the end of the 
second day we found it dead. The neighbors said it had 
been killed by its mother. But a few days after one 
from the same nest* became entangled in some trailers, 
and I caught it, and after one day’s confinement in- 
doors gave it to a lady who had another pair. For 
aught I know the birds are alive now, as after she 
had had them nearly two years she called me in to 
see them breakfast, and it was both amusing and in- 
structive. 
which they relished; but before eating they would grasp 
each piece firmly with one foot and with the other perch 
on the edge of the water dish, and soften the cracker 
by soaking it in the water. 


I complimented her on her tact in educating birds, 
but she explained that they belonged to the ‘‘soft- 
billed species,” and unless furnished with soft food 
would perish from starvation. In this connection I 
would like to know whether others have noted not 


only the difference -in the summer and autumn dress 
of the oriole, but the great variation of markings and 
colorings of different individuals. W. W. McC. 


A Black Woodchuck. 


Essex, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Yesterday, while returning from a squirrel hunt, I ran 
across and shot a black woodchuck. I have preserved 
the skin, ‘which is quite handsome. It is about the color 
of the average bear skin, except for the nose, which is 
white. Examples of melanism in woodchucks seem fair- 
ly common here, as I have heard of several specimens 
being killed. Black squirrels are also fairly plentiful. 

It is a poor year for squirrels, however. Last year 
Essex and Whallonsburgh engaged in a side hunt, and 
as a result about all the breeding stock was killed off. 
The side hunt should be legislated against; the game 
law people busy ‘themselves with much less impor- 
tant matters. 

I have killed five gray squirrels with a .22cal. Marlin 
repeater, out of six seen. Squirrel hunting with a rifle 
is the best of practice for deer hunting, as it gives one 
a confidence in his aim, which it is necessary to renew 
and cultivate after a year’s inaction. J. B. B. 








PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1). For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forest AND 
STREAM’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each, 

There is no restriction as tc the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who; in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical meiits of the work as 
x photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should ‘be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 


The Porest anp StReAmM is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest’ by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 


She was feeding them on pieces of crackers, . 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Brief’s” Pictures, 


Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 





- In Virginia Game Fields. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am located in Sussex county, Virginia, near an em- 
bryo town called Lumberton. I am here for the hunt- 
ing season, as usual, which opens for, deer Sept. 1; for 
quail, Oct. 15, and might be said to stand open the year 
round for fox hunting, the favorite sport of the descend- 
ants of the old English gentry, who brought their love 
of the chase from “Merrie England,” along with their 
thoroughbred foxhounds, more than a century ago. 

I chanced the other day upon a tin poster which ex- 
horted me in big white letters to “Report your luck to 
FOREST AND STREAM,” hence this communication. More- 
over, I have seen no report from this favored section in 
your columns since the seventies, when Chasseur con- 
tributed a number of interesting articles describing this 
“happy hunting ground” of the aborigines, and later of 
the flower of Virginia sportsmen from the cavaliers of 
King Charles’ time to the sport-loving youth of to-day. 

The love of sport is as much a heritage with them 
as the thoroughbred deer, fox and bird dogs, whose 
pedigrees have passed down from sire to son for gen- 
erations, and may well be called “F. F. Vs.” 

I am training two brace of pups from this stock, and 
at four months old they follow to the fields, starting 
covey after covey of young birds. They stand as 
staunch and point as handsomely as old dogs. 

It is a pretty picture—the little dogs pointing in 
every direction at the fledgelings hidden in the stubble. 
When they find a covey old enough to rise, it is amusing 
to see them circle, heads up and nostrils wide; amazed 
at the sudden flight of their game. d 

Such dogs hunt as instinctively as they swim, and 
need no breaking in, but must learn the words of 
command and instant obedience. I never knew one 
of this breed to be gunshy, or to fail to retrieve on land 
or water. 

Quail are reported more than usually abundant this 
season, owing to the protection they have enjoyed for 
the past two years, and doubtless numbers have mi- 
grated from North Carolina (close by), whither our 
sportsmen resorted in great numbers when they were 
no longer permitted to shoot quail in their own State. 
Three years ago this sunny land was visited by the 
most unheard-of freeze, which locked the land in ice 
and snow from the last of December to the last of 
Februarv. Birds froze and starved under the snow- 
crust by thousands in the fields, and those seeking the 
shelter of barns or stacks were trapped or shot by 
farmers’ boys, and caught by hawks and foxes, until the 
snow was dappled with feathers everywhere. 

So great was the destruction that the State Legisla- 
ture took prompt measures to protect the birds, and 
prohibited quail shooting for two years. The law was 
very generally observed, and the result is a super- 
abundance of birds—partly. owing, however, to the two 
mild winters and unusually fine breeding seasons follow- 
ing the freeze, and the supposed migration from North 
Carolina, where the hunting was excessive, and gave 
the birds no rest. 

I have no “luck” to report with deer. Of the four 
killed here in the past week I had no share in the 
slaying—only hearing the music of the chase from afar, 
for it never came near me. The style of hunting here is 
peculiar. The men are placed on. “stands” which the 
deer are supposed to pass en route for the river, which 
they invariably seek to baffle the dogs. The mounted 
“driver” follows the trail and encourages the dogs with 
short yells till the deer is “jumped” from his bed. He 
usually has the first shot, but must often shoot from his 
horse, so his chance is not first rate. As the deer takes 
his accustomed way to the river, the standers have a 





show. But alas! if he takes another route, they are 
not in it. L. P. Brow. 
Indian Modes of Hunting. 


Otters. 


Wirs steel or wooden traps is the only systematical 
way of hunting these animals. They are, of course, 
hunted for their pelts in the north country of Canada, 
and not for sport, as in Scotland. A few: afe shot, but 
these are met with by chance. + 

November is when the Indian sets his traps for otters. 
They have then their full winter coats on; and it is just 
before the small lakes and rivers set fast. 

Their resort is generally in some chain of small 
lakes with creeks connecting the chain, and their home, if 
they can find one, is an empty beaver lodge. They pre- 
fer such a place, as after the ice is taken in fishing along 
short, they carry the fish into one of the ‘‘washes,” where 
they can breathe and eat with safety and comfort. 

The otter is a great enemy of the beaver, but never 
willingly courts an encounter; yet, every time they 
meet, there is a terrible battle. I remember years ago 
coming out on a small lake about sundown, and seeing 
a great commotion on the surface of the water a few 
hundred yards out, jumped into my canoe and quietly 
paddled out. As I drew near, I noticed two black ob- 
jects engaged in a deadly conflict.. Although they must 
have observed the canoe, they paid no attention, but con- 
tinued the fight, soMetimes disappearing beneath the 
surface, fast to each other, for a full minute. 

When within gunshot, I made out. the combatants to 
be an otter and a beaver, and could have despatched the 


two with one shot, only I could plainly see they were 
both very much exhausted, and I wished to see which 
would gain the day. 

The end was nearer than I expected: Once more they 
disappeared beneath the waters, each maintaining the 
same deadly grip of the other’s neck; a, few moments 
later the beaver floated to the surface on its back, dead. 
I looked about for the otter, and saw him swimming 
toward the shore, bleeding profusely from many wounds 
and evidently hurt to the death. I followed, however, 
with my gun full cocked, ready if need be to shoot 
him; but the beaver’s long, sharp, spade-like teeth had 
done their work well, for the otter all at once rose 
half out of the water, pawed about for a minute in a 
blind way, turned over on his side, gave one convulsive 
quiver, and he also was dead. 

A No. 3 Newhouse trap is generally used. In fact, this 
number is called throughout the country “otter trap.” 
These traps are set at the overflow of beaver dams and 
otter slideways during the open water, and at little port- 
ages used by water rats crossing from one bend of a 
small river to another. No bait is used; the trap is set 
in about 4in. of water, with a picket out in deep water 
to tie the chain to, and a small piece of castorum on a 
forked stick. 

The odor of the beaver castor has a very alluring ef- 
fect on most all animals, and is greatly used by the 
hunter. 

Traps for otters are set in the following way, under the 
ice: A place is selected in some small creek, connecting 
two lakes, where signs of otters are found. These signs 
are noticeable at the discharge of the lake, where the 
lake ice thins off into open water, for the ice is so thin 
that the otter readily breaks a hole to come out on the 
ice to eat his fish. The otter is a fish-eating animal, and 
is very expert in catching them. 

Their slideways are generally made on some moss- 
covered, rocky promontory, jutting out into a lake. 
Here they will climb up one side and slide down the 
other for hours at a time. 

Otters, when taken young, are readily tamed and be- 
come great pets. 

Another way of setting traps in winter is under the 
ice in some creek where otters are known to resort. 
The ice is cut away from the bank, outward, for about 
3it. long by r1ft. or so wide. Each side of this cut is 
staked with dry sticks, driven into the mud or sandy 
bottom. The trap is set between the stakes at the outer 
end, in about 4in. of water at least; that is, the water may 
be deeper than thatgbut two cross sticks are so placed 
that the otter in entering must go under the sticks and 
thus gets caught. The picket to secure the trap chain 
to is out from the trap, as in open-water time. 

To induce him to enter, a small whitefish or trout is 
placed on a forked stick near the shore, and is so fixed 
that it appears to be alive and swimming. As soon as 
the trap is struck, the otter jumps backward into deep 
water, and for want of air is soon dead. 

Martin Hunter. 





Trapping the Coon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The raccoons your correspondent writes of which 
cannot be taken except in the water must differ widely 
in their habits from Maine raccoons. While I have 
never set any except log traps on purpose for raccoons, 
I have caught many of them on the land in traps set 
for other game, and have always considered them one 
of the easiest kinds of animals to trap. In fact they 
are always bothering one by getting into traps set for 
other animals. I have caught them in traps set on the 
land for bears and otters, and I can remember taking 
fourteen in traps set for mink. 

To show how little fear they have of a trap, I once 
hooked a line of eighteen traps set for mink around two 
lakes. About half of these were log traps; every one of 
the eighteen traps had either been robbed of what game 
had been taken, or had been sprung by raccoons. The 
log traps not having been heavily enough weighted to 
hold a raccoon, were all torn down just as a fisher 
destroys a sable trap. In the steel traps I had part of a 
nice mink (mink were worth some seven dollars then) 
and the remains of a weasel both eaten out by the coons. 
A coon’s foot and one small coon. Both forelegs of 
this one were badly bruised where he had been in log 
traps. As the traps being set for mink were too small 
for the raccoons to, enter, they had reached their paws 
in and pulled out the bait, and the bruised forelegs of 
this one proved that he had been caught more than once. 
On the second look after this I caught the same one 
whose foot I had taken two weeks before. He was a 
very large coon, and the wound had not fully healed. 
My other steel traps were sprung by the coons pulling 
the bait sticks into them, as the houses were’ made for 
mink, and were not deep enough for a large animal like 
a raccoon. I once set a log trap on purpose for a 
coon, and caught him. Then caught lots of them in 
traps set partly in water for muskrats. I. have always 
found them as easy to trap as a skunk or lynx, which 
are two of the easiest animals to trap. I have bought 
hundreds of their skins, which were taken in traps set 
on the land. A great many are caught every year by 
our farmers, who know very little about trapping, but 
who catch them when they are destroying their corn. 
I knew one farmer to trap five in his corn in two nights. 

While I am willing to credit a coon with a great deal 
of “head stuffing,” I have never seen one use his cun- 
ning in trying to ayoid traps, but I only know about the 
raccoons we have in Maine. They may be deficient in 
their education about traps, but when it comes to de- 
vices for getting away when trapped, or when cut out of a 
log or hollow tree, I will back them against any coons 
in the United States, including all the recent additions to 
our territory, M. Harpy. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

My experience in trapping coons extends over half a 
century, with a record in the hundreds, fully ninety per 
cent. of which were taken in traps set in the ground. 
The writer who stated that coons cannot be thus trap- 

evidently belongs to the class who ae a great 
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ag isn’t so.” 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Illinois Season Opens, 

Cuicaco, Ill: Sept. 15.—To-day is the o 
last of the Western chicken seasons. ome of the 
Western States begin shooting the big field grouse Aug. 
20, others hold off till Sept. 1, but Illinois shuts the 
bars till Sept. 15. This is putting the grouse of the fields 
only about two weeks ahead of the grouse of the woods, 
the ruffed grouse and the quail. F have earlier stated 
that this has always seemed the best thing to do, in the 
opinion of the Illinois men who had most to do with the 
framing of our law, but in the progress of events it 
might very well happen that the same men to-day would 
think it better to open the season Sept. 1, for this 
Siate and all adjoining States. As it is, our opening 
day to-day is a very barren affair, for it is an open secret 
that our birds have been shot into and pretty much all 
killed off in a very large majority of the best regions 
of the State. In some few better protected localities 
there will be shooting to-day and for the coming week or 
so, and to all such localities our shooters are now hur- 
rying out, each following such tips as his judgment may 
approve, or accepting such invitations as he may have 
from shooters living in sections where there are still 
some birds. This has been a hard year for protection 
of prairie chickens in Illinois, and if the average of the 
individual “opening. days” were struck I am afraid it 
would set the consensus a good many days ahead of 
Sept. 15. 

If the reader happens to have a map of the big State 
of Illinois, he may readily be able to discover why it is 
that it has been so difficult to protect the prairie chick- 
ens of Illinois. It is an enormously large country, this 
State of Illinois. It runs far, far down to the south, so 
far that the lower end of the “State is quite out of touch 
with the upper, and is regarded as almost a foreign 
region, with ways of thought quite as much Southern 
as Northern; for the State bases on the Ohio River, and 
that stream does not divide sharply the characteristics 
of two sections. To patrol all this immense territory 
is an absolute impossibility. It is too big, even covered 
with railroads-as it is and easily accessible and free from 
wild lands. The active warden, Harry Loveday, has 
done good work and has tried faithfully to get good 
deputies all over the State. Without thought, we ask 
that he do all this all at once, and do it so that no 
illegal birds shall be killed. Look at the map, and it 
may teach us something of the reasons why this has not 
all been done all at once. The warden appoints deputies 
which are recommended to him by lists of residents. In 
very many cases the local deputy warden is inefficiént, if 
not corrupt, and it is hard to get a better man to replace 
him, since, of course, the State warden is not personal- 
ly acquainted in each and every community of the State. 
The result is that in many of the far-off counties the 
game gets little actual protection while the hunt for a 
decent deputy goes on. On the whole the work has been 
done as well as we could hope, though it would be 
mere folly to claim that no game is killed in this State 
out of season, or that none is shipped into this market 
out of season. Warden Loveday admits this very freely 
and knows some of the main drawbacks of his work and 
wishes he could overcome them. 

A very simple little question in traffic matters means a 
great deal to the game of Illinois, more especially the 
quail, snipe and wildfowl, and to less extent the chick- 
ens. This is the fact that the express companies will 
not permit their cars to be searched at-this end of the 
St. Louis bridge. All this through stuff goes bang 
through the edge of Illinois, and over the bridge and 
out of Illinois jurisdiction, and when you figure that 
this is an airtight outlet, and that it is working and has 


been working for a long time, for over two months on 


chickens alone, and that it is going to keep on working 
for all the rest of the year, and all the rest of the other 
years, so far as can be foreseen, it may well be supposed 
that the total of game thus smuggled away from this 
State is something enormous. 

The Chicago market is the greatest of the Western 
markets, and St. Louis next. Of course, the stuff landed 
here by the express companies can more or less thor- 
oughly be spotted out and seized, and a great deal of 
such contraband game is confiscated, as see these col- 
umns from time to time. This game is game that has 
been killed somewhere out in the State, by market hunt- 
ers, farmers’ boys and “sportsmen,” and which has been 
marketed perhaps at some little out-of-the-way country 
village, where perhaps there is no warden, or where 
perhaps there is one who does not know or does not 
care what is going on about him. It is too late to 
prevent the killing of this game, but though the man 
who killed it is not available, the men who handle it and 
who have money in it can be reached and punished and 
made very careful, and perhaps very reluctant ever to 
handle any more such game. This is one way of getting 
at the corrective principle of the protection of our game. 
We can’t save it in the field. so we punish the men who 
carry it Gut of the field, and so teach them to do better 
the next time. 

Obviously the little local market men who find their 
shipments to Chicago interfered with look about them 
for another market. They see that the city of St. Louis 
hids for game as well as Chicago, and learn that their 
shipments, once on the train, are safe, for they cannot be 
stopped this side the market, and the market is outside 
the State. No one knows just how much this great 
leak means to the game of Illinois, but it is without 
doubt a very big one. Warden Loveday has not yet 
secured any permission to go into the express com- 
panies’ cars, and until he does he cannot do much toward 
stopping the outgo of this game. Co-operation with 
St. Louis protectors seems not to have been found 
feasible to any practical extent. 

A look at the map again will show that the State of 


‘Jilinois runs down below the latitude of St. Louis, and 


that vast territory of this State may be called tributary 
to that city. It is sure that all the game killed for mar- 
ket in Illinois within 100 miles or 150 miles of St. Louis 
is now shipped to St. Lonis and not to Chicago. That 
means that just so much game is out of all possible 
rach of our wardens. Look at the map again. You 
see hundreds and thousands of little towns and villages 
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dotted all over it. Would you like the job of sitting 
down and getting for each and every one of these towns 
a warden who should prove honest, capable and efficient 
to stop all the illegal shooting within six miles of his 
home? Can you cover six miles of country yourself and 
know. what is going on all over it? That is the small 
end of the protection, and the city market inspection is 
the large end of it. Both are necessary, and both ought 
to be possible in this State, so far as covering the main 
country towns and the two big city markets is con- 
cerned. It is a long, slow, hard, in some ways a thank- 
less job, that of protecting game in a country which doés 
not want it protected. If all our citizens were as ready 
to steal personal property as they are to steal that of 
the State, we would need vigilantes here in twenty min- 
utes, and our civilization would be anarchy. It is a 
matter of popular education, and it is slow. There is no 
population on earth more reluctant to take up with the 
idea of protecting game and fish than many of the in- 
habitants of the more remote country districts of south- 
ern Illinois, and especially along some of the larger 
streams, where fish and fowl have so long been part of 
the hereditary right of all men at all seasons. It will 
be manv years before these men will change their ways. 


One of the quickest ways to help them change would be 


to get a chance to see what is going into St. Louis. 


Chicken Belts and Game Circles, 


If we may take another look at the map we may per- 
haps get a bit of information on a more cheerful side of 
the question, for it remains true that, in spite of all 
the inroads made by all sorts of agencies, there still are 
chickens in Illinois. Strike’ a line from east to west 
across Illinois, at a point say at Springfield or neighbor- 
ing locality, twenty-five to fifty miles north or south. 
North of this line will be the chicken belt of Illinois 
and south of it the chickens will not be found in any 
considerable numbers. There are no chickens worth 
going after in lower Illinois, though upon the other 
hand that is the best part of the State for quail. The 
quail line and the chicken line do not sharply define, but 
overlap roughly, thgugh the division I here mention may 
be accepted as practically correct. Thus, so far south as 
Springfield one may find good chicken shooting, and 
Sangamon county was once and may said to be still a 
very fine game country. A little above there, at Bloom- 
ington, you come to what was once one of thé greatest 
chicken sections of the State, and it is still about as 
good as any, all this of course dependent upon local 
protection here or there. Still east and northwest of 
that couhtry you will be on ancient chicken grounds, and 
you still will find birds. Turn to the south and you run 
out of the good chicken country when you get very 
much below Springfield. You strike a plenty of local- 
ities which you will do well to remember when you want 
quail, but you are below the chicken belt. Sup- 
pose you get so far south as Kankakee, IIl., you will 
then be in good chicken country, though only about 
fifty-five miles south of Chicago. You may go on 
south of that place for sixty, eighty or one hundred 
miles and still get. birds, and at say. fifty or sixty miles 
south of Kankakee you should again be in one of the 
best of the Illinois chicken regions of to-day. This 
country has been fairly well protected. Suppose you 
keep on east, -on this line of latitude, until you reach the 
eastern line of Illinois, then run on up till you hit the 
big Indiana marshes along the Yellow River, the Iro- 
quois, the Kankakee and other marsh-lined streams. All 
this that you have caught in your net is good chicken 
country—good for to-day. I know it is good, not be- 
cause I have been over it lately, for I will not have time 
to get out for any chicken shooting this fall, or for sev- 
eral falls, but I know it because I know they have been 
shipping illegal game from that country, and getting 
caught at it. There are a great many towns where they 
do not ship chickens ahead of the law, and some of these 
have chickens and some do not; but if you find a town 
where they have been shipping some chickens, and not 
too many chickens, it is safe to suppose that the chicken 
supply is not yet quite all gone in that neighborhood. 

Now suppose we go to the extreme northwest corner 
of the State of Illinois, and take a string sixty to one 
hundred miles long and make a circle, sweeping to 
within thirty miles or so of Chicago. You will have in- 
side that circle what is to-day probably the very best 
of the chicken shooting left in the State of Illinois. 
This was in early days the best chicken country that 
ever lay, out of doors, and it so happens that over a 
part of this region at least the birds have been much 
better protected than they have lower in the State. In 
that circle rudely drawn there will be included a number 
of such marshes as the once famous Winnebago Marsh, 
the marshes near Mineral, Sheffield, Annawan, etc. It 
will include the marshy ground of Lee county, and a 
rumber of the great swamps which are now coming to 
be drained, but which still have grass lands along their 
borders. If one could see the whole State at a bird’s- 
eye view, it would be very safe, if one were hunting for 
chicken country, and did not know the localities, to 
pick out the long river bottoms, the big marshes which 
cover large tracks of land, and all the open and un- 
broken grass lands, the larger the acreage the better. 
The chicken loves the wild prairie grass, and next to 
that the marshes appeal to it. Driven to nest in the low 
grounds where it finds the only hiding for its nest, it 
is often drowned out. That means a bad chicken year. 
Given a drier spring, and we have a good chicken year. 
Always we have the most chickens on wheat country 
which is also grass country, where there are large bodies 
of marsh grass or long tongues of unbrokén land run- 
ning into farming regions. Given such conditions, such 
weather, in the above described zone of this big State, 
and you will have this week, with the assistance of the 
saints, and such assistance as the wardens may this sea- 
son have given, some very fair sport at the biggest and 
best of our Illinois game birds. It will be largely corn- 
field shooting, and the birds will be big and strong. 
That is one virtue about Sept. 15 as on opening date. 
You get shooting when you shoot. 

Warden Loveday and his old friend, Bill Werner, of 
Kinsley’s, have gone out to Sheffield to take a whirl at 
the chickens. They go as guests of a large land holder 
there, Mr. Humphreys, sean shoot. over some. 200 acres 
of country which has besa absolutely protected. They 


should meet good sport, and I do not know of two men 
who better deserve it, for the one has done all he could 
to protect the birds, and the other has spent years as a 
chef, and can cook game birds better than anyore in 
the world. Methinks they may discourse on protection 
as they travel over the fields together, over cookery as 
they gather about the board at night. 


More Hunting. 


There is a decidedly better feeling among men in all 
sorts of business in the West, and with improving con- 
ditions we always have more hunting and fishing. For 
the past few years of hard times it has been difficult 
for newspaper men and others to make a comfortable 
living, with cucumbers up to three and five cents each, 
but now the money market is easier and there is every 
reason to believe that we shal! see a time of prosperity, so 
that it is sure we shall have times of greater activity in 
field sports. I think that there is very much .more 
sporting travel this fall than last, or the fall preceding 
that. Last spring there was less shooting than for many 
years, the excitement over the war cutting off much 
shooting. In some ways this has been a good thing. 
Thus I note in Wisconsin the number of local-bred 
ducks is better than was expected, simply fiom the fact 
that the birds were less disturbed than usual in the 
springtime. Out of this we may perhaps not deduce a 
moral in favor of war, but certainly one in favor of 
stopping spring shooting. 

Returns from the Minnesota fields still point out that 
the estimate of the chicken crop in general was cor- 
rect, and that it is above the average. From the coun- 
try around Hallock, in the upper tier of counties in that 
State, I have word that bags of ten and fifteen are not 
infrequent, and that the number of birds is now thought 
to. be a good one, not only in that once teeming region, 
but all over the West to-day. 


Pheasants for Missouri. 


_ The State of Missouri is the next to take up the ques- 
tion if importing the Mongolian pheasants. The Big 
Lake Hunting Club, of Pulaski county, will put out 
twenty-six birds, and the Wattensas Club will soon fol- 
low this example with a liberal stocking of its preserves. 
Two pairs of these birds were put down by the Big Lake 
Club last year, and a fine covey has been seen this year. 
The club hopes for success in this work. 


Cook’s Inlet. 


The Cook’s Inlet country, of Alaska, may not be 
panning out very big in the way of gold, but it is surely 
making history as the best big game country within reach 
on this continent, though about the hardest to hunt in. 
The heads and horns of big moose and the skins of big 
bears come down {gpm that point almost in ship loads. 
If one has lost a ose, I presume that is the place to 
go for him. This is the region from which the giant 
heads shown by Periolat, of this city, came last winter. 
They were wonders to the sporting world. 


Ducks, 


Members of the Duck Island Club, whose splendid 
preserves are located along the Illinois River, this 
State, are this week to have the first try of the season on 
the bountiful crop of birds which they have on their 
marsh. This is a fine shooting place naturally, and of 
course the closing of,the marshes to open shooting in- 
creased the supply of birds fourfold. I should expect to 
hear very good reports from that club. It is still too 
early for the fall flight of northern ducks, and our men 
are still less concerned about ducks than about chickens, 
but at such grounds as those of the Duck Island Club, or 
the old Spring Lake country, the early shooting at teal 
and wood ducks is sometimes very fine indeed. 

They hunt ducks out in Montana too, and do not de- 
vote all their time to shooting grizzly bears and such 
like. And they have sooners out in Montana too; men 
who go out ahead of the opening day and swat the 
ducks all the-same as they do back in this part of the 
country. The valley of the Big Blackfoot is described 
as the natural duck hunting grounds of the Missoula 
shooters, but there comes a story to the effect that the 
latter found the birds pretty well cleaned up at the time 
the season opened. 

They have duck preserves out in Washington, just as 
they have in the East, and they have some very good 
preserves too, I should fancy, from the story about the 
Peyton-Corbin preserve, near Lamona, on the Great 
Northern road. This club was established by Col. E. I. 
Peyton, of Spokane, Wash., and Austin Corbin 2d, who 
bought a large strip of marsh and erected a good club 
house. Last week the two gentlemen above named, with 
Lord Orford, son-in-law of D. C. Corbin, and Mr. T. B. 
Ware, made a trip to the club marsh and bagged 375 
ducks in two days. I note one very sensible plan adopted 
by this select body of shooters: they have certain por- 
tions of their marsh which are called “safe harbors,” 
where no shooting is ever allowed at any time what- 
ever. No boat is allowed to go into these parts of the 
marsh, and the ducks are left entirely to themselves, with 
the result that they breed there and hang about the marsh 
all the time. 


Waponoca, of Tennessee. 


The annual meeting of the famous Waponoca Club, of 
Tennessee, whose grounds are on the Arkansas side, op- 
posite Memphis, will be held this week. Mr. Bun. F. 
Price, the secretary, is so good as to send me the yearly 
report, which will be submitted, and it is easily to be 
seen what a lucky and well-to-do body this club is. 
The property is a large one and is owned in fee, the as- 
sets of the club being worth sonie $14,000. The secre- 
tary makes a most satisfactory showing of the club 
finances, and recommends that the club fence in every 
foot of land which it owns, so that it may still more 
perfectly protect its privileges. The fence would cost 
about $2,000, but is thought to be desirable. The secre- 
tary also recommends a good cook and a good warden 
on salary, the latter to give his whole time to super- 
vising the property and keeping out poachers. It is 
thought that the value of club shares, if the=fence should 
be completed, as suggested, would range. fro-1 $2,000 to 
$5,000 each. The ; oting on this great treserve has 
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often been described in the columns of the Forest AND 
STREAM, and is admittedly among the finest to be found 
in the South. I note a véry good feature in the man- 
agement of this club. In large, black-taeed type, there 
is printed on the face of the report above mentioned the 
following suggestive sentence, which ought in these 
days to be on ihe house rules of every duck shooting 
club: “The limit is still fifty ducks per day to the man.” 


Trapping Coons. 


I observe some statements in Forest AND STREAM 
regarding the trapping of coons. I do not remember 
whether or not I mentioned it at the time, but it is the 
fact that, when some friends from the South and my- 
self were once in camp on the sea marsh near the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, we found that country very 
much infested with coons. One of our pushers set a 
trap in a path just back of the tent, and one morning I 
saw him take a coon out of it. It was just a plain steel 
trap, and.,was put flat on the ground with a few straws 
over it. I set a steel trap myself, and caught a long- 
tailed mouse in it. This I know, because I found the 
tail. A coon had come along in the night and eaten the 
rest of the mouse. I don’t doubt I would have caught 
him if I had not caught the mouse first. It didn’t seem 
to be much of a trick to catch a coon down there. 


Michigan Record. 


The record of the Michigan State Fish and Game 
Commission for August, as shown by Warden Osborn’s 
report, is forty-one complaints, twenty-one arres.s, six 
convictions, one dismissal, and fourteen cases not yet 
trial. Of this grist all but two were fish cases. 


A Little Soon. 


Deputy Humphreys, of Sheffield, Ill, this past week 
caught tour parties at illegal shooting, two near Tam- 
pico and two from Mineral. ‘he first two were fined 
$40 and costs, but the latter two could not be landed. 
They could not quite wait till Sept. 15. 


E. Houcu. 
1200 Boyce Buritpinc, Chicago, II. 


In the Aroostook Country. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has been my custom to spend a few weeks of the 
heated term in the mountains, and for many seasons I 
have gone to the Adirondacks, bux of late years the lands 
in that region best suited for hunting and fishing have 
been taken up for private use by many large owners, who 
own in some cases Over 150,000 acres, and many large 
tracts are taken up by clubs, and being convenient to 
the metropolis and the many cities of the Scate, the other 
parts of the mountains have become dotted with large 
fashionable hotels; and the hunting and fishing have been 
very muck curtailed. 

I deciaed to inane a trip this year to the interior of 
the wilderness of Maine, and left New York at 3 P. M., 
and at noon the following day reached Masardis, on the 
Bangor & Aroostook kaiiroad, where | arranged to 
have a buckboard to carry my wife and nine-year-old 
boy, who have accompanied me on these outings since 
the boy was eighteen months old, when he was carried 
in a pack basket over the old Sweeney Carry and up the 
lakes to Little Tupper. 

After a comfortabie ride of twelve.miles from Mas- 
ardis to Ox-bow, we embarked in three canoes, and 
made our trip up the Aroostook River, arriving at Wil- 
liam Atkins’ Salmon Pool Camp at 6 P. M., and while 
the fire was progressing, the cook of the party was get- 
ting ready for supper. I put a Leonard 4%oz. rod to- 
gether, and with three favorite flies on a salmon leader, 
a scarlet hackle’on the tip with a Montreal next, and a 
brown hackle last, I fished until dark, and the result 
was eleven square-iailed trout and one vuananiche. The 
trout ran from lb. to 3lbs., sufficient for a party of 
six persons for supper and breakfast, with five fish to 
take along for our mid-day meal ou our trip up the 
river. 

After breakfast we were in our canoes and under way 
by 7 A. M. on our trip of twenty-two miles up the 
Aroostook River. We had no time for fishing, as the 
current of the river is swift, and it was hard work for 
the men at the paddles. On arriving at Millnocket 
Lake at sundown, we were very much pleased to find 
nice, clean, comfortable camps, with spring beds and 
easy chairs, and a general air of comfort, and a hearty 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Atkins and all at the camp. 
It is easy to find good fly-fishing in May or June, but 
not so in the month of August or first week of Septem- 
ber. I had some misgivings about having as much suc- 
cess during our stay as I had the first evening, but after 
a good night's rest and a hearty breakfast we paddled 
up the Chandler Brook and fished there with the same 
flies, and got twenty-one nice, square-tailed trout, the 
largest one weighing a trifle over 3lbs. The guides ar- 
ranged them on a strip, and I made a photograph of 
tuca., Woich [ think was a good catch for the season of 
the year, and as this has been a very dry, exception- 
ally warm season, the water is warm even in Maine, and 
the fish naturally are in deep water. 

Mr. Atkins has a line of camps through this territory 
which makes it very convenient and comfortable for 
parties going in that country. The trails are well cut 
out, and wet and bad places have received careful atten- 
tion, so that a person can go to a new place every day 
for two weeks, and find a clean, comfortable, dry log 
camp every night, all under the same management, and 
all well stocked with good provisions. I was impressed 
with the number of deer and moose that I saw in travel- 
ing through the woods, and particularly in the water. 
They are tame, and allowed our canoes to get within 
isft, of them on several occasions. 

I had a camera, and made five photographs of deer 
and two of moose. Once we got within 3oft. of a spike 
bull moose in the river, but the sun and the reflection in 
the water prevented us from. getting what would other- 


wise have been a close, desirable picture. The deer and 
moose are-in_fine condition.. There is‘@ pond about.gour 
‘mités from Mamsungan Lake, called Reed Pond. It 


contains very @vki water, and the trout run large, aind 


George Cole, my guide, said “it was a good moose 
country.” ; 

On our trip from Munsungan, from the home camp, we 
saw a lot of deer and two moose, one, a large bull, was 
swimming across the lake. He was about a mile from 
the shore, and when he saw us he seemed to climb 
right out of the water, and his great horns looked like a 
bush. But as we had left our-camera at the home camp 
we could not get a picture of him. Munsungan Lake is 
very deep, and there are a great many trout in its waters.- 
But although we fished it for four hours, we only got 
one trout, about 2lbs. The water was quite warm, and 
our trip to it had less success than any of the others. In 
fishing one day in Brown Pond, we got a few large 
trout and a chub that weighed over a pound, which is 
the largest one I ever saw; but I learned afterward that 
they had been caught even larger in the same pond. 

One day, while fishing near the home camp, I saw a 
few trout jumping, and cast where we had seen them 
rise. The result was a small trout on the brown hackle, 
and the vigorous little fellow made such a splutter when 
near the canoe that I gave him a long line to see how 
far he would go, and after letting him swim around a 
little we had two other trout on the remaining hooks, 
which we succeeded in landing safely in the canoe. I 
fortunately used salmon leaders, and had No. 4 flies 
tied on extra strong gut, intended more for saving 
large fish than for getting three at a time. Once, two 
years ago, at Tim Pond, I thad Mrs. S. and the boy in 
the boat with me, and had the pleasure of seeing them 
take two fish on each line at once, but the trout in Tim 
Pond (in the Dead River region) are small, and rarely 
exceed rlb. 

The country near the head waters of the Aroostook 
River is a great place for deer and moose, as well as for 
large trout; and Mr. Atkins, who is a good taxidermist, 


_ finished seventy heads of deer, moose, caribou and bears 





DEER SHOWING THE WHITE FLAG] 
Photo by William Simpson. 


last season, some of which were shown at the Sports- 
men’s Show, and all were killed near his camps. I saw 
twenty-one deer in one day, and one of the gentlemen I 
met at the camp counted thirty-nine in one day. The 
caribou are very seldom seen this year; and some of the 
old guides I talked with said they thought that they had 
moved off toward the Fish River country. But any- 
one who goes to the head waters of the Aroostook 
River, from the time the ice goes out until the middle 
of July, can get plenty of large trout anywhere when 
there is over 2ft. of water, and by looking around a 
little can get all a large party can eat in August; and in 
the hunting season any person who can shoot fairly well 
can get all the heads the law allows, both deer and 
moose. I am sure if the law was observed in this 
State as it is in Maine, the deer would increase rapidly 
as moose has in Maine. If our State Legislature would 
pass, a law to prohibit the killing of does, and make the 
violation. punishable by imprisonment, there would 
speedily be a large increase in the number of deer in the 
Adirondacks. Few persons dread the fine, but the 
prison has its terrors, and no doubt would be effective. 
And, at the same time, would make novices more careful 
what they were shooting at, and would prevent the kill- 
ing of persons by mistake, as has too often been the case. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON. 
New York, Sept, 12. 


Boston Gunners. 


Boston, Sept. 19.—Shore bird shooting is improving, 
and the gunners say that a storm and cool, weather is 
sure to bring some excellent flights. Theoretically they 
fly far out to sea in warm, calm weather, and this seems 
reasonable, since the best shooting early in the season 
and during warm, bright weather is always to be had off 
Chatham and Monomoy; places well out to sea. Good 
reports of the shooting at that location are coming in. 
Dudley Hall brought up 129 big birds the other day, the 
returns of one gunning trip. In the lot were beetleheads, 
green plover, etc.; a beautiful bag. Sully Corcoran also 
got twenty-nine birds out of the same flight. Louis B. 
Wellington had to leave for Boston just before the best 
part of the flight, and got but few birds. C. A. Brown 
has had. good shooting, and always gets his full quota of 
birds. He has succeeded in calling down a jack curlew, 
but for another gunner to shoot. One day, in-one of the 
boxes off Monomoy,. he was calling and looking at a 
flock of birds circling inf firont of him, when, hearing a 
very near reply to his call; he turned his head and right 
on a little hummock, ‘not I2it. away, were a couple of 
yellowlegs; so near that the twinkle of their bright eyes 
could be seen. He watched them for a minute or two, 
hating to bag the little fellows till they flew. 
ts a-compatiy of Bostofi gunners have gone down 
wo i Asiand for a shoot. | ie of therh ‘will spend 


a vacation of two weeks, and ho 
stormy weather in that time. 
young gunner living with E. M. Gillam, in Reading, and 
under Mr. Gillam’s training, went out yesterday with 
Gillam’s dogs and flushed and bagged two partridges. 
He is only seventeen, and very proud of his success. He 
did it with a gun the stock of which is broken and 
mended, with only the left barrel being useful. He 
bought the gun last winter of a departing Klondiker for 
$5. No returns have yet come in from the Maine par- 
tridge gunners, and it is evident that they have found 
birds terribly scarce. Reports say that duck shooting 
on the Androscoggin River, from Merrymeeting Bay 
way up to Berlin Falls, is remarkably good this fall. 
Lisbon and Lewiston gunners have bagged a good 
many. 

It is reported, on excellent authority, that the very 
successful Sportsmen’s Show of last March is not to be 
repeated the coming spring. As a show venture it 
did not pay sufficiently for the promoters to be willing 
to risk weather and other features again, besides they 
believe that it would not be easy to secure new and 
striking attractions sufficient to warrant its success again 
next year. SPECIAL. 


Adirondack Deer Hunting Conditions 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is no question that the non-hounding law is 
contrary to the sentiment of the great majority of men 
living in the Adirondacks who hunt. The natives have 
never had a law to suit them, for hounding, when per- 
mitted, opened too soon and closed too soon. The na- 
tive hunts for meat, and wanted the hounding season at 
a time when the weather was cold enough to keep his 
meat from spoiling. The hotel influence, however, was 
too strong, and the law was frqmed for the city guests— 
business and professional men, college students and the 
like, who found it more convenient to hunt in August 
and September than later. The men who were born 
and bred in the same counties with the deer had to 
defer to theif wishes. 

Now another distinctive influence has appeared in the 
Legislative field, and succeeded in stopping hounding 
altogether, against the wishes of hotel men and natives 
alike. The law is a good one, though no doubt there 
is a selfish interest at the bottom, and men who have 
studied the game problem in other States know it is in. 
the interest of the deer supply. 

Its chief defect seems to be that it makes the season 
too long, a sop apparently having been thrown to the 
hotel interest in permitting hunting to begin in Aug- 
ust, earlier than any other State in the Union, if memory 
serves me, and at a time when there can be no pront 14 
killing deer. 

The effect of the law is very apparent in the Adiron- 
dacks. Both hound dogs and rifles have depreciated in 
value. I bought a .38cal. Winchester rifle, model of 
1892—a favorite deer gun here—for $8 a few days ago, 
and loading tools were thrown in as well as gun case 
and cleaning rod. Under the old conditions the late 
summer brought a sharp demand from farmers and na- 
tive sportsmen for rifles. Deer were likely to be driven 
almost anywhere during the hounding season, perhaps 
through the village streets, and a man who could shoot 
often got meat even though he was no hunter. More- 
over, nearly everybody living within driving distance 
of the deer country went hunting at least two or three 
days during the season, and to go hunting it was neces- 
sary to own some kind of a gun. 

Similarly, and to a greater extent, hounds have de- 
preciated in value. Keub meatn, wno has soia nouns 
for as much as $50, offered me a promising looking 
foxhound pup, two years old, for $4. Ordinarily this 
dog, coming from good stock as he did, would. have 
brought $15 or $20. Reub has to keep him tied up. 
Not long ago the dog ran something—it may have been 
a fox—and was caught off by a man living in a town 
ten miles away. When Keub asked for his dog he was 
told he could have him on payment of a pretty stiff 
fee for lodging and care, and Reub only got the dog 
back through the aid of a lawyer, who threatened to 
bring suit for theft against the enterprising harborer of 
lost dogs. One pities the poor hounds who seem bound 
to spend the rest of their days in chains, because man 
first cultivated an instinct in them and then forbade: its 
use. J. B. Burnuam. 


Maine Hunting. 

Jocx DarRLinc’s camps on the Sebois chain of lakes 
in northern Maine will be open this fall under the man- 
agement of the old hunter's grandson, Natey Fogg. 
Most of Jock’s old friends know the new manager as 
an obliging guide and a keen and successful hunter. I 
have had several letters from him during the summer, in 
which he mentions having seen considerable moose 
sign, and predicts an abundance of other game. The 
Sebois country is an excellent game region, there being 
a considerable mileage of dead-water streams empty- 
ing into the different lakes, on all of which are good 
caribou bogs and also extensive hardwood ridges where 
deer are very abundant. Any one contemplating a trip 
to this country would do well to address N. C. Fogg 
Patten, Me. J. B. Burnnam. 


to get some cool, 
onard Chapman, a 











A Veteran Fisherman. 


A RUTLAND, Vt., communication to the New York 
Times records that Le Grand Eastman, of that city, 
ninety years and thirty days old, brought in twenty trout 
one night, after a day's fishing. Some of them weighed 
nearly a pound. He walked four miles to the stream, 
caught his fish in a few hours, and walked home. Aug. 
31 was the last day of the open ‘season for trout fishing. 
Since May 1, when the open season began, he has 
been on a fishing trip; every week, and sometimes twice. 
He knows every.m@untain stream and river where fish 
are found in this’ section. 





> The Forest axp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at- the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. “ 
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Sen md Biver Gishing. 





Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 


them in Forest anp Stream. 


Where to go. 


One important, useful and considerable part of the Forest AND 
Streawm’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

On the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may bi 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. , 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 4§ 


BY FRED MATHER, 


A trip by boat down the Red River from Shreveport 
to Alexandria in the fall of the year is a most pleasant 
one. The air-line distance is about 100 miles, but the 
river is very crooked, and the bends make at least half 
as many miles more. There was a sameness to the 
wooded banks and a lack of hills or bluffs to vary. the 
scenery, but there was life and incident on the .trip 
which made it a memorable one. Over twenty-five years 
have passed into history since that journey, but the 
stern-wheel steamer “Natchitoches,” her crew of roust- 
abouts and her passengers are as fresh in memory as if 
the trip were only a week old. A blessed thing is a good 
memory; it retains only the best part of our lives, or so 
tints and gilds the other portions, seen through the haze 
of distance, that they seem to belong with out most en- 
joyable experiences. A note book is like a photograph, 
it records disagreeable things as well as pleasant ones; 
things which memory does not retain. As an instance of 
this my note book says: “The mosquitoes were of large 
size, great subcutaneous penetration, and in vast num- 
bers. I was nearly wild from their persecutions.” 
Memory has no such record, but thinks there might have 

. been a mosquito or two, but they were not the most im- 
portant things on the trip. 


A Bear. 


We left Shreveport early in the afternoon, or ‘“‘even- 
ing,” as it is called in the South. There was no brain- 
racking “time table’; the steamer arrived at her con- 
venience, discharged freight and passengers, took on 
more, and left when ready. There was no rush of pas-. 
sengers when the gang-plank was hauled in, for they had 
been at the landing hours before, looking up river for 
the smoke of the steamer. In going down stream all 
these craft “round to” and head to the current, a curious 
move to.a “Yank,” who had seen the big side-wheelers 
of the Hudson come to dock headed the way they were 
going, but here were no docks and no side-wheelers. A 
sloping levee paved with stones like a street to accommo- 
date freshets and flat-bottomed boats was a necessity, 
and the result of the conditions of navigation on those 
streams. 

A seat on the upper deck, forward, was cool; there 
were no mosquitoes, and I remarked to an elderly gentle- 
man on my left that the evening was a most delightful 
one. His curt response sufficed and I remembered that 
I belonged to a class not popular in the. South at that 
time, and that my speech betrayed me. Silence fol- 
lowed. The silence was large and expansive, and spread 
out over the landscape, broken only by the puff of the 
steamer and the plash of her wheel. - Then the pilot 
tooted the whistle, and instead of a steamer we could 
barely see something moving in the water half a mile 
away. It might be a man, a doe or a bear. The steamer 
slowed down, and rifles were brought out. Soon it was 
decided that it was a bear, and the shooting began. 
It was wild; a moving target from a moving boat is a 
combination calculated to disconcert the aim of any 
marksman, and we came near the bear before it was 
fatally struck. I had gone to the lower deck, and, be- 
fore a boat was lowered, saw a gird of perhaps ten years 
lose her balance and fall overboard. Throwing off coat 
and vest I dove in and held her up until the boat picked 
us both up before the bear was taken in, for it was fat 
and still struggling, but was killed at once. | 

While shaking off the water and starting for my room 
my hand was grasped by the old gentleman whom I 
had tried to engage in conversation on the upper deck. 
Said he: “I will ask you to come to my room and 
partake of that truly Southern drink, peach and honey.” 
A long talk with the old gentleman and a story or two 
ended in a promise to visit him at his plantation near 
Alexandria after I had spent a week fishing on Cata- 
houla Lake, by which time his family would be home 
and we would have some shooting together. The 
promise was renewed when we left the steamer. 


Night on a Red River Steamer. 


I was familiar with night scenes on the big Mississippi 
steamers, the rounding to at a wood pile, the flaming 
cressets that lighted the gang-plank and the men, and 
threw weird shadows into the forest; the bullying of the 
profane mates and the rushing of the men ‘with many 
sticks of cordwood on one shoulder, and all that; the 
professional. gamblers. in the cabins, which were 
abolished later, but now I struck a new game—new to 
me then, but now common enough among the gamins 
of New York, and it was interesting. It was called 
“craps,” and they “shoot,” not “play,” the game. Two 
dice are used, and they are “shot” from the hand. The 
points of interest to me were the terms used; and a 


quarter to a darky who was longing to get in, but had - 


no stake, was invested in extending my vocabulary. 
As it was.an.original Southern darky game, I mastered 
the lingo, but doubt if I could. do as miuch with the 
“guff of gawf,” as the jargon of the new Scotch game is 
called, for before one attempts to play golf he, or she, 
must learn to call it “gawf.” 2 

I saw excited darkies calling out: “Come seben— 
leben”; “Fade you”; “Big Dick is mine”; “Come, little 


> 


Joe”; “Cut°his throat, sebén,” and other things which 
I did not understand. My mentor informed’me that 
any number of players can shoot craps. efore the 
cde player shoots the dice he calls out his bet, say a 
nickel. 

“He throws for a nickel, what does the other fellow 
mean by-‘I fade you?’” 

“He means dat he takes de bet, an’ den de oders dey 
bets awn de side. If he frows seben o’ ‘leben fust, he 
wins, but he craps out if he frows 2, 3 or 12 on de fust, 
"an de nex’ man frows. But if he frows 4, 5, 6, 8, 9 or 
10, he makes his p’int an’ can frow ag’in an’ make hees 
pint once mo’ o’ make seben, den he wins, but if 
seben come fust, befo’ he makes hees p’int, he loses, den 
de oder man frows.” 

“Why does the new shooter blow.on the dice before 
he throws?” 

“Dattah’s to blow any hoodoo dat de yallah fellaw put 
awn de dice, fo’ dem cream-cullahed nigs is up to dat, an’ 
so’s dat tall man who’s de cullah o’ gingah cakes. Yo’ 
see de boys is ’spicious 0’ some w’ats got too light 
complected faces.” 

“What did that black fellow mean by calling, ‘Come, 
little Jo’?” 

“Little Jo’ is fou’, maybe two 2s, 0’ a 3 an’ I; dey 
nebbah call de numbahs, ’cept seben an’ ‘leben, deys 
got names fo’ ’em; five is ‘fever,’ six is ‘Jimmy Hicks,’ 
nine is ‘Liz,’ an’ ten is ‘big Dick.’” 

As my quarter passed into the hand of my preceptor 
he pushed into the ring and slapped it down, crying 
“T fade you.” Then I watched the game with interest, 
knowing its points and its “language.” A new shooter 
calling: “Come seben—'leben,” snapping his fingers as 
he throws the dice. is answered by a man who has 
“faded” him by: “Cut his throat, seben,” and so the 
games goes on. It’s a queer game and has invaded the 
North. I do not gamble in any way, and firmly decline 
to bet on any event, but there is something in this semi- 
barbaric game that temps me to stop on Spruce street 
and watch it in progress on the pavement, especially as 
there are pickets out at Nassau street, and below, who 
signal the coming of the “cop,” for the police have orders 
to arrest crap-shooters, but never attempt a foot race 
with the fleet-footed street Arab; who, by the way, is 
usually white, but may be Hibernian, Teutonic, or of 
that numerous Latin race which is generically classed as 
“Dago” in New York. 


In the Louisiana Lowlands. 


The moon was about full and some two hours high 
after I had become a past master in the mystery of crap- 
shooting, and was longing for a new sensation, not that 
the Southern negro is not now a field for character 
study, but he was more so then. It is a fact that few 
Southern men really see the peculiar features of the 
darky; they were brought up with them, and naturally 
accept their idiosyncrasies as a_matter of course, but the 
“foreigner” from the “Nawth” catches the salient points 
at a glance. To him it is the revelation of new life, of a 
people hitherto unknown to him. Hence the popularity 
of “negro minstrels” from 1845 until after the Civil War. 
Tastes change, and the “minstrels” changed, until their 
songs no longer bore the slightest relation to the black- 
ened faces. 

As I went up into the saloon I heard a banjo, and 
before the last step was reached I knew that no Southern 
darky was manipulating it. I claim to be an authority on 
the history of the banio, and will here assert that the 
Southern darky, in 1860, hardly knew the instrument; 
his favorite was a fiddle, and he inherited his like for 
it from his ancestors. 

I was not surprised when I saw a young white man 
at the end of the saloon just winding up an obligato and 
retiring for a rest. But he was vociferously recalled and 
“The Lowlands” was demanded. The air was a singu- 
lar one, with a refrain that began slowly and ended 
fast; it was: 

“In the Louisiana lowlands, lowlands, lowlands, 
In the Louisiana lowlands, low.” 


And from this song the title of this sketch was chosen. 
It was a trifling darky song, not worth recording, but 
being well sung made an impression. 


A Big Catfish. 


The morning was well advanced when we tied up to 
the levee at Alexandria. Col. B., the old ~entleman re- 
ferred to, directed me to the best house in the little 
place, and reminding me of my promise, departed in 
his carriage. After dinner I strolled down to the de- 
serted levee and found an aged colored man sitting idly 
on the stones gazing at the water. “Uncle,” said I, for 
that is a common Southern salutation to men of his age 
and complexion, “are there many fish in the river?” I 
knew that many kinds of fish literally swarmed there, but 
‘it was an introduction. 

“Yas sah, dey’s a plenty o’ fish, big an’ little; some- 
times I likes de little ones an’ sometimes de big ones. 
I’se tryin’ to cotch a big one this ebenin’, but I dunno 
if he come: I’se been fishin’ all de mawnin’, but don’ 
_got no bite to-day.” 

There was no rod nor line in sight, and I wondered 
how he could be fishing, but asked no question. The 
only thing in sight was the “heaving line” of a steamer 
which was fast to a snubbing post, with the other end 
in the water, a hempen Jine of half-inch diameter, ‘used 
to heave ashore to draw out a cable. The old ‘man 
yawned and lay back on the stones, as much as to say, 
“the interview has ended”; and I walked off to where 
some boys.were catching perch, crappies and other small 
fish, which were biting lively. I asked the boys what 
the old man was fishing with, and one said: “He's a- 
fishing fo’ big cats wid a pound o’ po’k, but he’s 
mean an’ hunts us off de levee w’en he’s fishin’, but we 
don’ ’sturb him. I ’spec’ he didn’ talk to yo’, but if yo’ 
want him to talk jes give him a fip fo’ some gin an’ he 
talk-yo’ ears off.” 

On this hint I returned to the lone fisherman and 
said: 
shere’s a dime, go up to the grocery and freat yourself. 
T’ll look after the fishing if you'll show me where your 
line is,” - 


“Uncle, it’s dry work waiting all day for a bite, - 


“Thank you, sah,” touching what had once been a 
hat, “I knowed you was a ge’man w’en I see yo’ comin’ 
along de levee. Yes, sah, I’ll drink yo’ health, dattah’s 


my fishline,” pointing to the heaving line, “but I ’spec’s - 


I'll be back befo’ a big catty comes along.” And he 
limped off to the grocery. Then I began'to fear that I 
had been too liberal, and that a dime, which he called a 
“levvy,” might purchase more juniper juice than he 
could assimilate without producing vertigo, and rejoiced 
that my first impulse to give him a quarter, or “two bits,” 
as he would call it, was restrained. A half-hour passed 
and “Time, which strengthens friendship, but weakens 
love,” began to be a burden. I was about to desert my 
post when my new friend appeared above the levee 
none the worse for his indulgence, but rather better so 
far as the limp was concerned. He hurried down, ex- 
claiming: “I dun ’spect I got one,” and made for the 
line. I had not noticed the strain on it and the weaving 
motion until he spoke, for I had been watching a little 
dab-chick dive, and then guessing where it would come 


p. 

The old man tugged on the line with all his might, and 
I sprang to help him, for I was stronger than he, and 
that we had a big fish was certain, the vibrations could 
only be caused by a living animal, and the resistance was 
assurance of its size. We piled up yard after yard of 
line, and at last had the fish on the slope of the levee 
with its head out of water. The old man produced a 
hatchet from somewhere and killed it with a single 
stroke. E 

I had read of the great catfishes of the southern Mis- 
sissippi that weighed 15olbs., and believed that we had a 
record one. I had not counted, however, on a great 
stone sinker that must have weighed 4olbs., which was 
necessary to keep the hook and bait out in the channel, 
= was credited to the fish while hauling it in, by me at 
east. 

I ran up, got a wagon and help and we brought out 
our fish. It was 3ft. gin. long, and weighed 63%4lbs. It 
was a record catfish for me, for a 10-pounder, taken near 
Potosi, Wis., in 1855, was my largest. No one seemed 
enthusiastic about the fish; it was a big one, but they 
had seen as big. Uncle Sam, as they called my lone 
fisherman, sold the fish for $2.50, about 4 cents per 
pound, and with so much wealth in his possession I ex- 
pected that he would blow it all in on booze, an opinion 
based: upon what the darky boys had told me, but he 
was as clear headed as ever when he called on me after 
supper. Said I: “Yo’ said yo’ wanted go fish in Cata- 
houla Lake, an’ wanted a man an’ a boat to go ’long; 
is yo’ got de same min’ yet?” 

“Yes, I want to go to the lake and camp there. I 
understand that the lake is about twenty miles away, but 
that we can strike a small stream that runs into it by a 
ten-mile tramp. I will furnish provisions, hut I want a 
boat and a shanty to sleep in, if there is a shanty on the 
lake. I want to stay a week and then return.” 


Lazy Lou. 


A bargain was made, and next morning we left 
Alexandria on a wagon drawn by one mule. and driven 
by young Sam; there was a boat, a lot of tinned goods 
and a sack of potatoes as well as other things that come 
good in camp, when you can get them. The boat was a 
clumsy, ‘at-bottomed sort of a bread-tray, absolutely 
non-capsizable, non-dryable and almost non-rowable. I 
piled a lot of brush in forward and put my bag of bed- 
ding and such things as should be kept dry on top, then 
seating myself in the stern with a tin dish for a bailer 
we started off. The stream was narrow and crooked for 
a few miles, and kept one busy dodging the low grow- 
ing branches. All went well until we came to a tree 
that had fallen across the stream. It was about 2ft. in 
diameter, and its lower side was below the surface of 
the water in places, and some inches above it jin others. 
The limbs, roots and bark all said that it had been there 
for several years, yet no man had cut it to make a 
passage for his boat, as any Northern woodsman would 
have done. 

I looked at the log and at the shore; then at the heavy 
old ark we were in, and I mentally vowed that I’d be 
ding-swizzled if I would help to lift such a water- 
logged old tub over that log, or to make a portage with 
it around either end. I was paying for my passage and 
would assert my rights, if we never reached the lake. 
After I had worked up my feelings to the exploding 
point, Sam laid the boat alongside the log and began 
piling our freight on it. I sat still while he did it, the 
mercury in my madometer climbing higher every min- 
ute. Just let him propose that I dislocate my spine in 
lifting that thing he called a boat over that log. Yes, 
there was water enough there to drown him—but I must 
not think of that; a tongue-lashing would be all the 
punishment necessary, and I had the opening sentence 
formulated just as he put the last of my plunder on 
the log and said: “Ff vo’ll jess step on dattah lawg I’ll 
dun get de boat a-pas’.” 

The mercury in the madometer ceased to climb as I 
stepped on the “lawg” and wondered how that old man 
could get the boat beyond it. He removed his shoes, 
turned the boat head to the log and pulled a plug in the 
bottom. He had chosen a place. where the log was:some 
4in. above the water, and as the boat sank he stood in 
the bow, worked it under the log and walked back until 
all was clear. Then replacing the plug he bailed out 
the boat. The mercury had dropped out of sight. We 
loaded up and a gum coat on my seat was all that was 
needed to restore the status quo. I thought I knew a 
trick or two in running streams with a boat, but now I 
had learned another from a poor old darky, and might 
truthfully say that I knew a trick or-three. 

I just hugged myself when I reflected that old Sam 
never suspected that I had hated him for half an hour. 
I wanted to apologize to him, but that would never do. 
so I said: “Sam, you went under that tree in good 
shape; never took off any paint from the—. What’s the 
name of this boat, anyway?” 

“Well, sah, she. don’ got no name painted awn her, 
but we calls her Lazy Lou, dat’s fo’ one o’ my~gals, she 
was married las’ week, an’ was too-lazy to comb her 
haih, so she jes’ cuts it froo wiv a scissor. We allus 
call her Lazy Lou, ’cause w’en she wasn’ mo’n ten one 
ole ~ was $0 lazy’ she let de skeeters bite fo’ she bresh 
’em off,’ 
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At the Lake. 


Catahoula Lake is about twenty miles long by from 
three to five miles wide; there is a good current at the 
lower end, where Little River and several other streams 
come in, and it has a big outlet off to the southeast, 
which flows into Red River something like a hundred 
miles before it joins the father of waters. Sam rowed up 
to what he called a cabin, but which was only a 10 by 12 
open camp—better than a closed house—and we 
unpacked an hour or two before sundown. I sent Sam 
to gather firewood for cooking and for the night, while I 
prepared a supper of fried perch, taken on the way up; 
bacon, boiled corn and potatoes, canned baked beans, 
bread, butter, tea and coffee. The coffee was for Sam, 
for I don’t drink it, and as he had no use for it when 
good tea was at hand, there was no more made on the 
trip. 

There were two sleeping places, each made of two 
boards cleated together, the head ends were raised high- 
er than the others, so that they sagged in the middle 
slightly, but not as much as a hammock does. I noted 
a hole in the bark roof, and called Sam’s attention to 
it, as it was over my bed. 

“T sees de light froo de bahk; fo’ shu’, an’ I mend dat- 
tah hole in de mawnin’. I don’ ’spec’ ’twill rain to-night, 
an’ dat’s a leetle hole at best’; no, de rain won’ come to- 
night.” This last remark as he looked at the sky and 
the declining sun. 

I insisted on having the roof repaired at once, but the 
old man said: ‘“Dey’s no good bahk nigh de cabin an’ 
dey’s bahs out in de Woods.” He was afraid of the woods 
at sundown, so I picked up my gun and told him to come 
along with his axe. Thus assured he soon found a 
suitable piece of bark from a dead tree, and the roof was 
patched before daylight left us, and about midnight a 
hard rain came down that lasted until daylight, but Sam 
did not want to talk about the rain. 


A Turtle Talk. 


In the morning, after breakfast, I said to Sam: “I 
came to this lake to get a live alligator snapper to send 
north. Men tell me that they are common here, and I 
have hooks and lines especially for them. You know 
the turtle I mean, don’t you?” 

“Yas, sah, I knows ’em, dey’s two kin’s o’ snappahs; 
some’s jess snappahs and de odah kin’s de ’gatah snap- 
pahs. O yes, I knows de snappahs, an’ I cotch ’em 
plenty, an’ I t'ink de snappahs is sweetes’ meat dan de 
*gatah kin’.” , 

I brought out three cotton lines of 4in. diameter and 
1ooft. long; 300 great needle-eyed O’Shaughnessy hooks 
of Harrison’s “Dublin Limerick” pattern, size 10-0, all 
attached te strong 2it. snoods of cotton, with a 6in. piece 
of copper wire in the eye of the hook that was twisted 
into a lump so that the hook would revolve on it, as on 
a swivel. Sam had never seen such a lay-out, and re- 
marked: ‘Golly, I’d like to get some o’ dem hooks fo’ 
big catfish, dey’s de bes’ I ever see.” 

“Sam, if you can put me where I can get an alligator 
snapper of 6olbs. or more, you shall have all these hooks 
and lines. Now get ready and we will go and catch bait”; 
and I produced a bait-holder made for the occasion. It 
was of Yin. mesh netting made like a box without a 
lid; loops for poles floated it, and a few light leads kept 
the bottom down. When extended it was 6ft. by 4, and 
2it. deep. This was to keep bait-fish alive until night. 
Sam looked at it, then at my rods and reels, before he 
found breath to say: “I ’clar’ to goodness, you is de 
‘pletes’ man fo’ fishin’ dat I eber sec.” I was some 
time in figuring his “’pletes’” into ‘“‘completest,” but 
that was what he meant. 

We fished, top and bottom, and caught crappies, black 
bass, perch and all the common fishes of that region; 
went to camp for dinner, and fished again until the sun 
told us when it was time to quit. Then we put out the 
lines from shore to an anchor stone, with a baited hook 
every 3ft., and lying on the bottom. The sun was well 
up next morning when breakfast was over, and Sam was 
anxious to go to the lines, but I said: “No, Sam, we will 
go and fish for bait all day again, and at night will run 
the lines over and see what we have, and re-bait our 
hooks; any turtles that are there will stay there.” 

We did this, and our catch was several soft-shelled 
turtles, A. ferox, which Sam declared were “‘snappers,” 
because of their ferocity, from which they get their speci- 
fic name, and then I knew that his classification of 
turtles differed from mine. We also took several “yel- 
low-bellied terrapins” and some catfish of 5 or 6lbs. Sam 
wanted the catfish for camp, and I let him have one, and 
let the rest go free, for I don’t care for a catfish that 
weighs over %4lb.; the big ones are oily and gross. The 
best panfish for me in that lake was the crappie, but 
fish were too plenty for us to dispute over. Sam could 
stuff himself with catties without protest from me. The 
big one he caught at the levee was so rank with fish 
oil that I wanted none of it, yet I am told that steaks 
from such a fish, parboiled before frying, are freed from 
their grossness; I don’t doubt it, for the same is true of 
sturgeon, which, treated in that way, makes a better 
veal cutlet than ever came out of a calf. 

Sam and ! discussed the snapper question for a while 

with no prospect of an agreement, and then he said: 
“Yo’ ain’ gwine let all dese snappahs go ’cause dey ain’ 
de kin’ yo’ want, an’ I want de big one to cook fo’ yo’, 
an’ yo'll say he’s de bes’es’ tuttle yo’ eveh stuck a toof 
in.” 
“All right, Sam, what we catch is for our own use, if 
we want it, but I don’t want to kill any animal, fish, 
bird or turtle unless it is needed for food or it is my 
enemy, as a rattlesnake is. You have misunderstood me; 
take what turtles you want and let the rest go; do the 
same with the catfish, but never waste animal life by kill- 
ing more than you or your friends can get.” 

Just how far this new religion penetrated Sam’s brain 
is impossible to say, but the lesson may not have been 
entirely lost, for a few days later he carefully -unhooked 
a big sunfish and let it go, when on previous trips he 
might have dropped it in the boat to die, and then have 
thrown it away. 

The turtle question and the hunt for an- “alligator 
snapper” has been spun out so long that it must be post- 
poned for another time. 

{TQ BE CONTINUED.] 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Record Trout. 


Tue ForREsST AND STREAM “big fish record” will have 
to be amended so far as it relates to the largest brook 
trout caught in the State of New York. 

Superintendent Robert Bibby, of the North Woods 
Club, formerly the Adirondack Preserve Association, 
tells me that the club waters, which have never been 
stocked with fish, so only the native brook trout are 
found therein, have this year furnished better fishing 
than for a number of seasons. From one of the ponds 
on the preserve, Frank Pond, a speckled trout of 8%4lbs. 
was taken, and this I am satisfied is the largest brook 
trout, S. fontinalis, ever taken from the waters of the 
State of which there is any reliable record. I know of 
one or two trout of greater weight taken from New 
York waters, but their species are open to question. 
One that was first claimed to be a native brook trout 
proved to be a brown trout. 

The Frank Pond trout was caught by trolling, and 
not with a fly, and what a troll would produce in some 
of the Adirondack lakes which contain nothing ‘but na- 
tive brook trout, if it were leaded and drawn at the bot- 
tom, experience only will prove conclusively. One 
small lake had the reputation of containing brook trout, 
but as no one caught them, it was rarely fished. Upon 
the representations of an old guide, that he had actu- 
ally caught brook trout from the lake through the ice, 
fishing in deep water, a friend was induced to make the 
trip to the lake in summer. He fished at or near the 
surface with fly and bait, and caught nothing, and 
finally trolled a lure at the bottom, and caught four 
large trout. In this connection I may say that I have 
heard of several very large trout being taken in Can- 
adian lakes, and in every instance they were taken 
through the ice in winter, by fishing with bait, which 
is, of course, during the close season. If one is really 
desirous of finding what our wilderness lakes do con- 
tain in the way of exceptionally large trout, they may 
be fished for by trolling in deep water during the open 
season; but 8%lbs. will, I imagine, head the list for 
some time to come. 


Pickerel and other Fish. 


In some waters the pike, generally called pickerel, is 
considered a 


very desirable fish, and in others 
it is considered a nuisance or worse. It is a 
good fish in its place, but it has got out of its 
place in. many instances, and excites the wrath of 
anglers. As a rule, the fish itself is not to blame for 


being found where nature never intended it should be 
found, but the biped man is responsible for interference 
with nature’s plan in the distribution of fishes. Spite 
is sometimes the motive, but generally it is pure ignor- 
ance that causes man to plant pike in trout waters. and 
this habit in mankind generally seems to be growing. With 
the advent of rational fishculture and fish planting there 
sprung up a host of ‘prentice hands who planted any and 
every thing in the way of fishes that could be carried 
from one body of water to another. Those whose busi- 
ness it was to plant fish made mistakes when the work 
was in its infancy, but they were not a circumstance to 
the mistakes of the men and boys who tried to follow 
in their footsteps with no knowledge whatever of cause 
and effect in fish planting. It is such a simple matter 
to plant certain of our common fishes in waters never in- 
tended for them, and such a stupendous task to undo 
the error when it is found to be an error, even if it is 
possible to undo it at all, that one should think well 
before experimenting in fish planting if the experiment 
calls for the planting of some species of fish in waters 
which never before contained them. The chief offenses 
in this line are the planting of black bass and the so- 
called pickerel in waters wholly unfitted for them, and 
where other kinds of fish would do far better and furnish 
better food and more sport. Another error, not so com- 
mon, however, is over-planting water with fish which 
are suited to the waters—in other words, planting 
more fish than the water will furnish food for to keep 
them 1n condition. While fish must have an abundance 
of food to be at their best for the table or sport, there 
is one solitary instance in this State of over-planting 
fish food, but this was done through a misapprehen- 
sion of existing conditions, and the plants were not 
really made as fish food. 

The Great Lakes whitefish were planted in a large 
lake in which only a small species of whitefish were na- 
tive, and they have multiplied until they swarm in the 
water. Netting is forbidden by law, and thus far the 
only mission of the whitefish is to furnish food for the 
adult lake trout, and to eat food that the little trout 
would consume if the whitefish were not so abundant. 

This condition of things results in indifferent trout 
fishing at a time when the lake has vast quantities of 
trout in it, because the food is so superabundant that 
the fish sought by the angler have only to eat what is 
placed before them to become gorged,-and the lures of 
the angler are lost in the multitude of similar bait 
fish which have no fish hook trimming. 

An artist who has a summer house on the shore of 
the lake told me that he baited a trout buoy in deep 
water, and while fishing at it he foul-hooked more 
whitefish than he caught of trout. 

However, it was not of overstocking with fish food 
that I began to write, although the instance is so ex- 
tremely rare that it is worthy of. mention, but it was of 
misdirected fish planting—black bass and pike. 

As soon as. pike are found, for any reason, undesir- 
able in a water, there is often a desire to plant black 
bass to get rid of the pike, and this is simply jumping 
irom the frying pan to the fire, for while it may be 
possible to reduce the pike below the point of danger, it 
is a most difficult thing to similarly reduce the. black 
bass. I have been interrupted in bbhe-y | this note, and 
during the interruption I have received three ‘letters ask- 
ing how to get rid, of pike and black bass. Two re- 
ferred to pike alone, and one to both pike and black 
bass in the same waters. is no way of getting 
rid. of the fish except by draining the water off or by 
netting it, and to do this consent must be obtained of 


the Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission. 


. 


In previous notes I have referred to Loch Leven, in 
Scotland, said to furnish the best trout fishing in the 
world: This lake contains Loch Leven trout and pike, 
but by judiciously netting the lake the trout have for 
years been on the increase, and the pike are kept down 
below the danger point. Now another case comes to 
my notice, also in Great Britain, where by netting the 
pike the water has become good trout water. It required 
four years of netting to practically exterminate the pike 
and make room for trout where they were never known 
before. During the four years 1,410 pike were netted, 
the largest fish weighing 233%4lbs. This means of getting 
rid of pickerel has been tried in this country, but gen- 
erally the people who engaged in it have pronounced it 
a failure, because they have not succeeded in netting out 
all the pike in one morning before breakiast, so as to 
have trout fishing in the afternoon. 

This is a matter that cannot be done in a hurry, for the 
netting must continue every season, taking the fish when 
they run into the streams and back waters to spawn, and 
keeping at it until the big fish are practically exter- 
minated, even if it takes several years to accomplish it. 
In the end it will be far more satisfactory than to in- 
troduce black bass to kill the pike, and if the netting is 
persisted in, trout waters infested with pike may again 
become trout waters. It has been and is done on the 
other side, where they apparently have more time to do 
the work thoroughly than we have, but there is no good 


reason why. when a _ water is invaded by un- 
desirable fish, other undesirable fish should be 
planted as a remedy. Recently I went to ex- 


amine a beautiful trout dake, that is, it was once a 
trout lake, that has had planted in it pike and black 
bass. The fish were dwarfed and of no account as food 
and furnished no sport, and the owner wished something 
done to make his water of value. TD urged him to take 
out the fish now in it by persistent netting, and to in- 
troduce yearling or older brown trout, and this he will 
do. There are two other private ponds'where a some- 
what: similar condition exists, and the owners will try 
the taking out of fish rather than the putting in’ to im- 
prove the fishing. A. N. CHENEY. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Plenty P'ckerel. 


~Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 17.—Fox Lake, Wisconsin, seems 
to be about the pickereliest of all pickerely places, to 
say nothing of its black bass. [ have heard a good deal 
from this fishing water this season, and if this sort of 
thing keeps up it will need looking into. On Wednes- 
day of this week Mr. Frank Brice, oi Milwaukee, Wis.. 
caught fifty-five pickerel, fishing about half the day. cast 
ing with spoon bait. His average was around 3lbs. to 
the fish, and 7lbs. was the biggest taken. Incidentally 
he took five black bass. 

The editor of the Fox Lake Representative, Mr. 
Hotchkiss, sends me the above information, and prints 
also other spoon hook performances on this fortunate 
water. It seems that Ed. Corcoran once took ninety-six 
pickerel there by trolling in one forenoon, and Chas. 
Adams is credited with 126 pickerel in one day. This 
would apnear to be doing a great deal toward the laud- 
able act of cleaning out these smiling savages, though 
personally I should hate to have to eat 126 pickerel in 
126 days. 

It was at this place, Fox Lake, that an incident is re-’ 
corded as odd in piscatorial matters. Going down a lit- 
tle creek, two gentlemen of that neighborhood, Dr. 
Hitchcock and Wm. Mahoney, were much surprised to 
see a small pickerel jump into the boat, scaring. their 
dog pale in the face as it struck him. This sort of 
thing is not at all without precedent, and I have had it 
happen twice in the same day in a narrow ditch on the 
marsh of the cld Cumberland Club, in Indiana. When 
a pickerel gets scared he is the biggest fool fish ever 
was, though not any worse than the black bass, which 
will also jump in the same way when frightened, and 
has very often been known to spring into a boat. I 
narrated, some years ago, how this habit of the bass is 
sometimes utilized by fishermen, who stir up the fish 
along shore at night with poles, causing them to jump 
into the boat in their confusion. I have seen over half a 
wash tub of bass which were taken in this way on the 
Fox River in one night. This I state, not with the 
wish to make Dr. Hitchcock and Mr. Mahoney ashamed 
of their one little lonesome pickerel, but to show them 
that they may be able to take advantage of the jumping 
habits of that fish at a later time, and perhaps catch 
themselves a wash tub quite full. It ain’t much use com- 
ing into this office with a story about one little pickerel, 
though, unless it had wings, or something of that sort. 


Taking out the Carp. 


Some years ago the park commissioners of Jackson 
Park, this city, — a number of nice, fat carp with 
great care and firmness in the lagoon of that beautiful 
park, where it was hoped they would prove a means of 
beautifying the landscape and educating the masses, who 
might at later days stand on the bridges and watch them 
rooting mud, * The carp have more than done their 
part of the contract, and now the ungrateful commis- 
sioners have given a contract to Fish Warden Deputy 
Goetter to get the carp out of there at any cost, before 
they eat up the marble statues and the lake front. All 
the other fishes are reported to have gone to a better 
land since the simple and energetic carp came in. - 


Tarpon Club, ot Texas. 


The latest advice from Rockport, in regard to the 
location of the palatial club house of the Tarpon Club, of 
Texas, is that the building will go‘up on St. Joseph 
Island, right at hand to the pass where the fishing is 
to be had. This is a rather sandy site, but it is cool, and 
well above the water, and is a spot with all the charm 
of the sea about it, for the rollers of the Gulf will‘come 


in + foot of the beach. This is a sporting project 
which will make a lot of history in the near future. “I 
presume the members of this club are to be near the 
finest tarpon fishing of the world. 
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; The “Fluttering Fly.” 

Here is an interesting letter of inquiry from Mr, L. 
Fisher, of Allentown,’ Pa., about the “new method” of 
fly-casting, of which I wrote last May. Mr. Fisher 
says: 

“With the exception of few years I have been a reader 
of the Forest AND STREAM, beginning when it was a 
small paper started with the Parker Bros., and drifting 
into the Forest AND Stream, if I remember correctly. 
I saw your article in Forest AND STREAM, and I must 
say I was completely dumbfounded, because I was a crank 
on small flies and long and light casting, but you put the 
idea so strong I did not know where I was at, and I 
must confess I am somewhat converted, if I am able to 
put it into practice. 

“The place I fish is two streams, one is a hard, stony 
bottom, with rapids, with large rocks, a good many ex- 
posed ones, with but few logs in the water, 2 to 6ft. deep. 
The other one is still water from 3 to 1oft. deep, and 
must be fished from boat, and has some large trout in 
(if you can catch them), and I should think the rapid one 
would be more suitable for your style of fishing than 
the still waters. 

“I wish you would give me the names of the best flies 
and the size of hooks to use. One fly would be best I 
think. I use one and never more than two flies on a 
cast on a 6ft. leader, and 3ft. with bait. Are winged flies 
better than hackles? You must understand by not fishing 
in ten years I must learn it over again, and in that time 
many changes are made. Where do you get your flies 
from? 

“In another article I notice you have found a perfect 
fly dope for mosquitoes. I am perfectly eaten up with 

‘them and have used every lotion and ointment on the 
market, but received very little good from any. Would 


you give me the recipe for the one you use? If you will. 


be kind enough to answer the above, you will greatly 
oblige a brother fisherman.” 

Mr. Fisher has by this time, no doubt, read the article 
of Mr. Edward Taylor in the Forest AND STREAM of 
Sept. 3, in which the latter describes his experience in 
the Rocky Mountains, using just the system of which 
Mr. Fisher wishes to learn more. As it was Mr. Taylor 
who was the discoverer of this way of fly-casting, and as 
he is the only man I ever saw use it except myself, after 
he had showed me how, I will let him: speak for the 
method himself, which he does explicitly enough. As to 
the leader, I would say, make it short, 5ft. or even 4ft. 
will kill trout and big ones. The winged flies are best 
for a steady thing, I should think, though a hackle some- 
times raises a good fish. One thing should be ob- 
served, and that is that nearly all trout flies are tied 
with about as much wing on them as they ought to 
have. The feather wets down some, but even so, the big 
stiff feathers do not look like the wings of a drowned or 
drowning fly. Trim off the wings so they are thin and 
neat. In size it all depends on how big a big trout is 
where you are fishing. I should think No. 8 about 
right at a guess, though No. Io is usually nearer the 
thing on most streams. 

As to the fly dope, it is all right, but I cannot give 
the formula, as it is not mine. Col. E. Crofton Fox, the 
inventor of this fly dope, is not making it for money, but 
will, I think, send the address cf the druggist who puts 
it up for him. His address is Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
he is a nice man. 

As to the sort of flies to use in trout fishing, I really 
can’t afford to write all that could be said on that 
subject, not for the salary I get. It would fill a book. 
In a general way, a fly with a brown wing, a fly with a 
black wing, and a fly with a white wing may be said 
to be good enough to take fish if they want to~be taken. 
The coachman is my favorite for all-round fishing. 
The black gnat is good sometimes. The brown hackle 
is another safe one_to tie to. On some Wisconsin 
streams the Reub. Wood is a hot favorite, but in Michi- 
gan south peninsula it isn’t worth a cent. In the latter 
country the Montreal is sometimes the only thing, and 
in Wisconsin the Montreal isn’t worth a cent. So it 
goes. Get a coachman, get a professor, get a brown 
hackle, get any brown-winged fly with a peacock hurl or 
a dirty yellow body—say the cowdung fly—and I should 
say you would not need feel badly equipped, even if 
the trout didn’t rise. 


Bullheads at Beaver Dam.’ 


A few years ago, about three years I think it was, I 
remember seeing the statement that the ice had frozen 
to the ground in Beaver Dam Lake, Wisconsin, and 
that though it was against the law, the residents of that 
community wanted to go to work at once and cut, hack, 
slash, net, spear and otherwise get rid of all the bull- 
heads in that water right away, because if they didn’t 
there would be a pestilence next spring when the ice 
went away and the dead fish were left along the shore. 
At the time I mildly suggested that the bullheads ought 
to be consulted about that a little, and that it might be 
well to risk them in the lakes as well as in the wagons. 
I don’t know what effect my valuable advice had on the 
community, but last winter there were forty-three tons 
of dressed bullheads shipped by express out of Beaver 
Dam alone, so I think some of them must have survived 
the freeze. But now comes the fish warden, and points 
out that it is urilawful to ship these fish, and says it must 
be stopped. Again arises the cry—which I would not 
for the world suggest comes from the men who have 
made a business of shipping these fish—that the bull- 
heads, if not at once caught, sKinned and shipped in 
marketable form, will breed a pestilence, etc. Yet I do 
not hear any. news to lead to the belief that Beaver 
Dam is unhealthy, for to the contrary some very fine 
looking people live there. As to the quality of the 
Beaver Dam bullhead, it is above reproach. 


Nature Got There First. — 


At the fish hatehery at Ukiah, Cal., an odd thing came 
out this summer inthe trout hatching, which has puzzled 
‘some ithe expert es lot of Erne gies came is won 
Lak an course. atching out there 

e Tahoe, and ef eT inkie 


ppeared. the produ ‘Zs some. eighty- 
odd strange fish, a : lemon colored GR inged with 
black, with a pink line slonatide, 294 a bright metallic 
luster in general coloration. authorities were un- 


able to name these fish, and are holding them in a 


. Separate apartment, hoping that they will either turn into 


regulation trout)or get themselves classified as they be- 
long. It would appear that nature has gotten in an- 
other of her mystifying ways, and has not,consulted the 
authorities about it at all. Is it possible that we are to 
have a few specialti¢s fo add to the fantail deer and the 
horn snake? The fantail deer I take to be now scientific- 
ally admitted, not only as a possibility, but as a fact, and 
I lay much unction to my. own soul that I was ahead 
of the scientist on that, and guessed correctly that the 
old hunters were correct in claiming that there was such 
an animal. As to these trout, it is as well to be meek, for 
not even an old hunter has as yet appeared who ever 
saw anything like them. I allow that science is a 
plenty good thing to have, but I recollect that they used 
to think it was wrong to play an organ in our church, 
and now-they play a horn. 


Refurn of the Elevator Boy. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 10.—I have earlier mentioned the 
elevator boy of this building, who sometimes™used to 
come to ask where he should go fishing or sh@oting, and 
whom I always liked, because of his frank nia@liness. 
Perhaps I have said that he was a member of the First 
Regiment, Illinois Infantry, and that he went to the 
front with his regiment. First I heard that he was a 
corporal, and then I heard of him at Santiago. This 
morning my elevator boy, a bit thin and very brown, 
stepped off the long train which brought back the First 
Regiment, or what is left of it, to Chicago. He is a 
boy no longer, but almost a man in years, and more 
than that a man in experience. When he takes his place 
again at the throttle of our elevator, I shall surely take 
off my hat when I take my first ride with him. He was 
a sportsman to the best of his ability, and he is a soldier 
to the best of his ability, and I do not think that folks 
like us, who stayed at home, are quite as good as the 
boys who dropped their elevators and just went. To be 
sure, a good many of us felt that if we let go of the 
lever the world would not run just right. We had 
reasons, pretty good reasons sometimes, or pretty good 
excuses, for not going to the front. We had families, or 
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LEAPING LANDLOCKED SALMON, 
Photo by Walter H. Blethen. 


corns, or something valid. But my elevator boy, who 
didn’t get away from his lever more than’ tWo weeks 
in the year, and who couldn’t have nearly all the fun 
there was in the world, and not quite all the money, why, 
he just passed by the excuses, or reasons, and.went! I 
still think I could lick this boy, or perhaps outrun him 
if chased, but now I think he is a more useful sort of 
citizen than, for instance, I am myself, and I shall lend 
him anything he wants the next time he wants to go 
shooting, and shall give him his title when I meet him 
in the. morning. 
Biting. 

This week the bass are biting in great shape, but no 
one seems to care much for fishing during the shooting 
season, which is now under full swing all over the West. 
The weather has been glorious for some days. The 
fall season of the ‘lunge and pike is on, and it will pay 
a man who had poor fun in July to try the same waters 
now. E. Hovucu. 

1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago, Il. 





Leaping Landlocked Salmon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose a photograph of a leaping salmon, thinking 
that you will like to reproduce it for the Forest AND 
STREAM. It is a genuine instantaneous picture of a land- 
locked salmon ascending Cowyard Falls, Lake Onawa 
Stream. The fish is about a 4-pounder, taken last July 
at about medium low water. The water makes a fall 
of about 12{t. at that point. The falls are a short dis- 
tance above Sebec Lake. This lake system is a natural 
one for landlocked salmon, the fish having been found 
there from time immemorial. There are two lakes or more 
below the falls of the picture, and nine or ten lakes and 
ponds above; all naturally stocked with landlocked 
salmon. The salmon formerly ran small, the same as 
at the Skoodic waters, but restocking has been done with 
fry from Sebago Lake, and since much larger salmon 
are taken every season. The salmon bégin leaping at the 
falls early in July. 

The picture is by the courtesy of Walter H: Blethen, 
of the Blethen House, Dover, Me. My friend, R. P. 
‘Woodman, heard of the picture when on his spring fish- 
ing trip to Sebec Lake, and told tie about it I asked 
him to get it, for I thought that you would like to re- 
produce it.. ; SPECIAL. 
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Boston Fishermen. 


Boston, ‘Sept. 16.—The rod and reel sportsmen are 
returning, and the season of 1808 is about over. Mr. 
J. H: Jones is back from his fishing trip. Making Buck- 
field, Me., his starting point, he fished the streams in 
that town, Sumner and Woodstock. He caught ‘lots 
of rather small trout. The brooks in that section are 
excessively fished. He looked carefully for partridges, 
and in a good partridge section, where only a few years 
ago it was easy to shoot half a dozen from a wagon 
driven over a lonely road from Sumner to Woodstock, 
he did not see a single bird. He also carefully ques- 
tioned the boys at the village, and became satisfied that 
they did not know of any partridges. But deer are 
positively plenty in that section. e saw deer paths 
in almost every direction, and actually stumbled on to 
a moose up between the Woodstock Mountains. A. 
M. Benson, of Dorchester, has returned from a success- 
ful fishing trip to the Rangeley waters. L. O. Crane, of 
Boston, could not get in at the Upper Dam camps after 
all; found too many sportsmen there waiting for the 
big trout to rise for any more to be accommodated. He 
pushed on through the Seven Pond region to Round 
Mountain. Henry Russell and Mrs. Russell, of Cam- 
bridge, have returned from the Rangeleys, where they 
had their usual good success. Harry Dutton has re- 
turned from his camps at Pleasant Island.. Mr. Mark 
Hollingsworth is reported to have landed a trout of 
4%lbs. at the Upper Dam. Mr. Geo. L. Osgood and E. 
D. Cummings, of Brookline, have returned from a 
Rangeley fishing trip. 

Mr. C. A. Brown brings up another good fishing 
story from Monomoy or Chatham, though not equal 
to the bluefishing episode published in the Forest AND 
STREAM last week. A party were fishing off the Chat- 
ham Bars the other day, when Brown caught an enor 
mous goosefish, which greatly interested everybody 
It was a monster, with a mouth nearly as big as a 
man’s hat, and this raised the suggestion as to what the 
fish could swallow. Capt. Harrington, in charge of the 
boat, volunteered a goosefish story. When he was a 
boy he was scouring the beach in that section with his 
father. They came across an enormous stranded goose- 
fish, and inside of it a handsome pair of black ducks, that 
the fish had evidently swallowed that morning. The 
Captain’s theory was that the fish in swallowing the 
ducks had taken in so much air as to cause him to 
float belly up, and be stranded by the receding tide. All 
hands laughed at this story, of course, but. Capt. Har- 
rington persisted, and in proof declared: “To tell the 
honest truth, we had those black ducks for dinner.” 
Later some one caught a toadfish, and the little fellow, 
when turned over, showed an immensely warty belly. 
When gently tickled with a straw, it would swell almost 
to bursting and then belch the air with a grunt. This 
greatly amused pork packer Plankintdn, of Chicago, who 
was on board. Ten or twelve squeteague were also taken 
on the trip, with several plaice. Agent W. A. Wilcox, 
of the U. S. Fisheries Commission, tells me that he 
remembers when Prof. Baird first brought these plaice 
over from Europe, and liberated them on our coast. 
Now they are very frequently taken at Chatham and 
Monomoy. 

The Massachusetts State police patrol boat Lexing- 
ton is finished, and went into commission to-day. She 
was designed by Wm. E. Waterhouse; is r2att. long, and 
mounts a Ib. rapid fire gun on her upper deck. Com- 
manded by Capt. Proctor, a lover of gun and line sport, 
she is designed to be a terror to fish and game poachers 
all along the shore. She will spend a good deal oi 
time in and about Buzzard’s Bay. She made a trip on 
Thursday as far as Cape Ann, with Contractor Storey 
and others interested in her construction, and Mr. John 
Fottler, and a number of ladies on board. She is pro- 
nounced a swift, beautiful boat for the purpose intended. 


SPECIAL. 





A" New Hampshire Outing. 


Boston, Sept. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: TI have 
added to the list of “Men I Have Fished With.” It 
came about this way: The 12th of August found me at 
the hospitable home of the Hon. N. R. Perkins, at. Jef- 
ferson, N. H., where I was, as usual, cordially welcomed. 
His son Manasseh, with whom I had passed many happy 
days on the streams and in the woods of Coos county, 
informed me that there was a gentleman stopping at 
the Waumbek who was desirous of getting into the 
woods for a few days, and incidentally getting some 
trout fishing, and if I would take him up to John Chand- 
ler’s in Dummer, it might prove agreeable for both of 
us. Of course, I fell in with the suggestion, and the 
next day I was introduced to Mr. H- Bramhall Gilbert, a 
well-known business man of New York. We seemed to 
get together at once, and the arrangements were soon 
made for the trip; and three days later we were off for 
the north country. behind a spanking pair of cobs. 
hitched to a light top buggy, into which our duffle was 
snugly stowed. The day was a delightful one for 
driving, cool and comfortable. and a three hours’ drive 
brought us to the hustling little city of Berlin, where 
we stopped for a good dinner at the Berlin House, kept 
by my old friend Marston, who, by the way, is mayor of 
the city. After dinner the cobs were on their mettle and 
we bowled along the excellent road at a good gait, and 
in a couple of hours pulled up in Chandler’s door yard. 
John soon came up from the river, where he had been 
tinkering one of his boats, and gavé us a cordial wel- 
come, as did all connected with the establishment. I 
had told Mr. Gilbert some of John’s peculiarities, and 
prepared him for the usual chafing which John and { 
generally indulged in. I said to John that I. had under- 
stood there were some good stopping places a few miles 
further’ on where sportsmen were well treated, etc., and 
he said thete were such places, and that the roads were 
good and lay straight ahead. But he knew as well as 
wé that our stopping place was there, and we were soon 
unloaded and provided for. Now as to the fishing, and 
it was soon decided that Hillsfield Pond was our best 
chance. I had been there before, and was satisfied that 
if we couldn’t get trout these we couldn’t get them any- 
where. But we were sorry to learn that a business en- 
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gagement for the next day would prevent John going 
in with us, for I had learned. by experience that he was 
an excellent man to have around a camp in the woods. 
I also learned that a new trail had been made-to the 
pond since I was last there, which lessened the walk by 
a mile and a half. 

After breakfast the next morning John drove us five 
miles on the road to Errol Dam, from which the new 
trail to the pond started. John provided two men, Jim 
Griffin and Bob Hilliard, to carry the duffle, and with a 
parting salute from John we started on the four-mile 
tramp. The walking for the most part was good, and in 
less than two hours we were at the new log camp, which 
we found spacious and comfortable. We did not lose 
much time in putting up our rods and taking to the 
boats, as the trout were breaking the surface in all 
directions. Bob guided the boat for Mr. Gilbert, while 
I nulied out alone, and let the craft drift at her own sweet 
will. But we soon discovered that the trout were 
doing anything but feeding; they were simply playing, as 
it were. Occasionally one would take the fly, but the oc- 
casions were rare. But I soon found that it was not all 
of fishing to fish, so after a while I sat in my boat and 
watched Mr. Gilbert cast. I had an idea that I could 
cast fairly well, but that day I learned more about fly- 
casting than I ever knew before. Mr. Gilbert’s work 
with his extremely light rod was something wonderful, 
and I watched it with some little envy and a great deal 
of delight. Meanwhile Griffin was preparing dinner of 
good things, which Mrs. Chandler had put into the pack, 
and when we were called in we had only half a dozen 
trout. But Mr. Gilbert declared he had had lots of fun, 
and I was not far behind. In the afternoon and the next 
morning they were jumping as before, but our flies were 
not what they were looking for. In all we got about 
twenty, and we took them with us in good shape. The 
fourth day saw us in Jefferson, and although I was great- 
ly disappointed in the fishing I recognized the correct- 
ness of Mr. Gilbert’s remark, that it wasn’t the first 
time he had been served so. To conclude, we had a very 
delightful trip, pleasant weather, and I count myself 
fortunate in making the acquaintance and enjoying the 
companionship of so thorough a gentleman and sports- 
man as H. Bramhall Gilbert. Wituiam B. Smart. 





No More Trout. 


Mipp.etown, N. Y., Sept. 16—Mr. B. S. Smith is 
one of the oldest fishermen and gunners in this part of 
the State, and is entirely familiar with the conditions. 
He says the cutting off of timber is ruining all sorts of 
sport. The old trout brooks in the Walkill Valley have 
either dried up or become the home of carp, and crout 
have almost entirely disappeared. Mr. Smith has traded 
his trouting outfit for ammunition, but the cutting off 
of the timber is now driving game away. In one 
spot famous for woodcock a portable sawmill has 
driven all the game away. The only hope for sportsmen 
is the abandonment of the farms, which is rapidly tak- 
ing place, owing to the low price of milk and other 
farm produce. There are thousands of acres in Orange 
county which have been cleared and cultivated, but 
now growing up with brush, which must eventually be- 
come forests. In time these trees may restore the water 
to the brooks, but it will probably take a century to do 
it. In the meantime sportsmen must go into remote 
sections far from the ordinary haunts of men if they 
would catch trout or shoot game. 


Bluefish and Birds at Chatham. 


CiiaTHAM, Mass., Sept. 14.—This season has been a 
record-breaker here, both in regard to a remarkable 
run of bluefish on the 4th inst. and a flight of beetle- 
head (black-breasted plover) on the 12th. 

The bluefishing was described in Forest AND STREAM 
of this week. The 12th was the largest plover day ever 
known here. Forty-four were killed, and thirty other 
large birds, making the total score for the day seventy- 
four, of which fifty-three were brought in by four gun- 
ners, there being eleven out. Sully Cochrane, of Boston, 
killed twenty-nine large birds, as follows: Nine beetle- 
heads, six winters, two godwits, four red breasts, five 
chickens, one summer and two grass birds, besides a 
large string of sanderlings. Other large strings were 
those of John and Hoods Plankinton, of Milwaukee— 
thirteen—and R. P. Barry, Jr., of Melrose, and F. W. 
Ramseyer, of Hyde Park—fifteen—the larger part of 
these strings being beetleheads. This score would have 
been doubled had the flight arrived on a high course of 
tides; as it was, the tide did not come within rooyds of 
any “box. BuMBLE-BEE. 


Plankton. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Standard Dictionary has this word and defines it 
as follows: “Plankton, n. Zool. Pelagic animals collec- 
tively: distinguished from coast or bottom forms. Gr. 
planktos, wandering [plaso, wander]. Prof. Reigard’s 
use of the word in the reports of the Michigan Fish 
Commission and the American Fisheries Society, for the 
past few years, includes minute vegetation as well as ani- 
mal life, and all small life on which young fishes may 
feed in the first few days of their existence. 

Keco-r-Kay. 








The Irish Setter Club Prizes. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 15.—In order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, the total amount of prize money 
offered by the Irish Setter Club of America is $60. Any 
surplus remaining, should the whole $60 not. be awarded, 
is to be devoted to paying $10 for each: Irish setter run+ 
ning until such surplus is exhausted. © bots 


Gro. H. Tomson, Sec’y. 





of Hessen, by Keswick’s- Tip. . This would naturally 
lead one to infer that Mexico’s chief executive is some- 
what of a sportsman himself. Pauw R. Litzxeg, 


‘ae a tail just eg if-he’d: treed a whole: 
.Mr. T. Morgan, of St.. Louis, has sold to -President -- “* 
Dias, of Mexico, the pointer dog McKinley; out of-‘Lass . 
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Fixtures. : 
BENCH SHOWS. 
Mass.—N. E. K. C. open air show. Ad- 
Open Air Show, Braintree, Mass. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s -trials, Newton, N. C. 
S.C. Bradley, Sec’y. - 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 


Nov. 22.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 
Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homesdale, Pa. 

Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club's trials. C. H. 
Werner, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


Oct. 14-15.—Braintree, 
dress 


His First and Last Coon Hunt. 


“Hetto, Tom! Don’t you want to go out with the 
Ketch’em Koon Klub to-night? We've got a new dog 
down from Maine, and want to try him.” 

The red-faced, portly man, seated at a roll-top desk. 
to whom the question was addressed, wheeled around 
quickly in his revolving chair and glared at his ques- 
tioner, who had dropped familiarly into a chair. There 
was silence for a moment, and then the portly man broke 
out: 

“Naw, I don’t want to go out with the Ketch’em Koon 
Klub to-night.” 

Then he wheeled back to the desk, picked up a pen 
and began to write savagely. Evidently the portly man 
thought the interview was at an end, but. the young 
fellow in the chair only looked amused. Presently the 
pen was thrown into the back of the desk with a rattle 
and the portly man’s chair squeaked as he wheeled about 
again. 

“T went on one coon hunt,” he blurted out. “I know 
what they’re like. I’m one of those fellows that believe 
if a man’s bamboozled once he’s unfortunate, but if he’s 
caught the second time on the same thing he’s a blamed 
fool. That’s my style. Hold on there! You needn’t 
tell me any of those stories about the beauties of the 
trackless forest at night, with its strange sounds and 
mysterious shadows; or the silvery moonlight hiding 
imperfections on hill and vale, and dancing on the lake; 
or the excitement of the chase; or the noble hound whose 
voice is music to your ears. I’ve heard it all, and for 
just once I yielded to the tempter, but only once— 
thank the Lord! 

“But I was younger then, and I dunno but that had 
something to do with it. At any rate, I hope I didn’t 
make such a blamed fool of myself with full possession 
of my faculties. It was soon after I was married, per- 
haps that’s the reason; but no matter about that. I 
was up in Vermont with my wife one fall, enjoying the 
mountain air and good, plain living at a comfortable 
farmhouse. Stopping at the same place was a party of 
hunters from Boston, and would you believe it, there was 
a girl in the crowd that put on a short skirt, toted a 
gun and hunted with her dad and her feller, who made 
up the party. Well, those people didn’t do anything but 
hunt. It was foxes in the morning and birds in the 
afternoon; or squirrels in the morning and rabbits in the 
afternoon. There wa’n’t no such thing as rest, and 
when night came it was coons. There were guns in the 
corners, shells on the sideboard and hunting coats in 
the chairs. And it was talk on hunt, hunt, hunt, until 
you couldn’t hear anything else. 

“Well, I confess that the stories that they told about 
coon hunting rather appealed to me. They told all 
about its beauties and so forth. How easy it was just 
to go out and stand around till a coon was treed, and 
then to go over and cut the tree down and see the dogs 
tackle him, until I thought it’d be fun. " 

“Those Boston people used to hire a man to.come 
over regularly every good night with his dog, but that 
fall the man had been entertaining a city friend, and it 
had been too much for him, so he didn’t show up for 
several days. But one fine night he came with his friend 
and his dog just as we were getting ready to play whist. 
There was a scramble, and before I thought much about 
it my wife and I were getting ready too. They in- 
sisted on her going because the Boston girl and the 
farmer’s daughter wanted to go, and they said my wife 
could be chaperon. Well, pretty soon we started. There 
was Hake Smith, he owned the dog, and his city friend. 
Hake, at the head of the line, carried a lantern, and his 
friend lugged a jag with considerable difficulty. Then 
there was the man from Boston, my wife and the far- 
mer’s son, who carried an axe; the farmer’s daughter and 
I, then the’ Boston girl and her feller, and down at the 
end of the line the farmer, carrying another lantern. 
And then-th re-was the dog, an uneasy little cuss that 
swished up «7d down the line loeking us all over. It 
was a beautii:l-night, one of those gems that you find 
late in October. The great full moon shed its mysterious 
light generously, the air, though cool, was free from 
dampness and invigorating.. Just for a few moments I 
-almost enjoyed myself, everybody else seemed to; but 
just ahead of me was the farmer’s son hanging on to my 
wife’s arm like a barnacle to a ship. I didn’t like it. To 
be sure I had the farmer’s. daughter, a plump, buxom 
lassie. and she held on to me in a clinging way that 
would have been very pleasant if my wife’d been home 
and abed. But it-covldn’t be helped, and I plugged along 
and pretended to-be «as happy as. everybody else. 

: We trudged. up a hill, turned into a mowing and 


made our way across it to. a cornfield, where we gathered . 
beside a shock and waited while Hake -put_in the dog, ~ 
“The minutes dragged. on,. but-no. sound broke thé still- 
3 came.up-waggin’ his’ 


mess. ---After-a time ‘that pesky 


‘ ‘of coons. .- 
‘unny,” muttered Hake, ‘this is: ther fust time tI 


ever put in hyar ’thout startin’ ’un.’ -. -. ‘ 

“Then we formed in lite again and started down the 
hill, Tf with the farmer’s daughter and my wife: with 
the farmer’s son, Before we'd gone many steps, Hake 


missed his friend and. asked us to wait while he went 
back to hunt him up. He found him asleep on a corn 
shock, and tried to get Him up, but the tramp had been 


-too much for him. So he covered him up as best he 


could, came down to us, and we started again. 

“Then, I suppose, was the real beginning of the hunt. 
First we had to crawl over a rail fence that was grown 
up with thistles on one side and blackberry bushes on the 
other. The farmer’s son cut a path very carefully for my 
wife. Then for half a mile we slipped on rocks and 
tripped over vines as we made our way down hill through 
a pasture. Then we crossed another stone wall forti- 
fied with birches, and a few minutes later were in a 
swamp. It was blacker than a raven’s wing, for no 
moonlight found its way through the pine boughs over- 
head. As we pushed along leafless twigs slapped us in 
the face, and pine hemlock boughs jabbed at our eyes, or 
brushed our hats off. Every third step we slipped from 
a bog into the muck, anywhere from ankle to knee deep. 
The lanterns at eithér end of the line were of little use. 


‘Everybody laughed and thought it awfully funny. Hugh! 


The farmer’s daughter clung to my arm more affection- 
ately. I knew my wife was doing the same-thing with 
the farmer’s son. I began to get fierce, but I managed 
to keep quiet. Just back of me the Boston girl and her 
feller were cooing away like doves, and talking about 
love and war. The further we went the worse the travel- 
ing got. Then muck became water, which splashed when 
we stepped in it. After a time Hake called out: 

“*T say, Aub (that was the farmer), guess we’re lost, 
ain’t we? Tho’t thar wuz an-old loggin’ rud hyar, but 
don’t seem ter find it.’ 

“Then the farmer came panting and puffing up from 
the rear, exclaiming: 

“*You danged idiot! You bin huntin’ all this time fur 
thet rud? It’s off tew ther right half a mile or mo’.’ 

““G’ess not, Aub,’ was the slow reply, ‘must be pretty 
close to hyar. Bin thro’ this swamp number times. and 
kinder kalculate I know’t a trifle.’ 

“And then Ross (that was the farmer’s son) broke out: 

“Did you say north, dad? Wall, ’tain’t. It’s bout ten 
rods to ther south, or I'll chop ther winter’s wood 
fur ther fun on’t.’ 

“Then the young feller from Boston managed to leave 
his girl long enough to express his opinions, but as 
long as he’d never been in the woods before they didn’t 
count for much, There was a gradual gathering to- 
gether, and after a little council of war Hake and Aub 
and Ross decided to circle in different directions until 
they found the road. The rest of us camped down on 
stumps, rocks and other dry places, while they went 
crashing off, hallooing every little while to get their 
bearings, 

“Pleasant, wa’n’t it? Coon huntin’ you call it, do you? 
Yes, and mind you, all this while not so much as even a 
whine from that lazy pup. 

“Well, they found the old road after a while, and 
the rest of the way was easy. A little while later we got 
into a little clearing on a hillside. In the meantime the 
skv had clouded. Aub _ started to build a fire so we 
might dry and warm ourselves a bit, but the young feller 
from Boston thought it’d frighten the coons, and so he 
gave it up. 

“Hake couldn't stand that, and he remarked dryly, as 
he stamped his feet: 

“Don’t ’spose they c’u’d take thar tracks with ’em if it 
did, der you, Aub?’ 

“Then that pup, dirty and wet, came trotting up, wag- 
gin’ his tail in the same old way. I tell you it was 
disgustin’. 

“Pretty soon Hake said he knew of a swamp where 
he always ‘got ‘em goin’.’ I told him he meant ‘another’ 
swamp, but he didn’t mind, and on we started again. 
When we arrived at the place we decided to let Hake 
go in with the dog, saying we’d wait until he got ’em 
treed before we went in. Then all of a sudden it sug- 
gested itself to Hake that he could send the dog in and 
we could follow around the edge. I wondered why he 
hadn't thought of that before. We waited from time to 
time, as-we proceeded, while the dog skirmished about, 
but it was the same old story. A regular coon hunt! 

“Pretty soon’ we came to some scrawny apple trees, 
tried to eat the apples we found on the ground, and felt 
sorry afterward. ake picked up one and showed: us 
where a deer had bitten into it—that very night, he 
thought. Then the dog came trotting up with the same 
disgustin’ wag of his tail. Then it began to sprinkle, and 
for a wonder somebody had sense enough to know 
that it was proper to go in when it rained. As we 
started up the hill, the drops became bigger, and be- 
fore we'd gone ds. it was pouring. That was some- 
thing we hadn’t figured on. It wasn’t long before it 
began to come through to the skin, and all the while 
Aub and Hake were trying to decide whether we were 
six or eight miles from home. We plugged along in 
silence. No one seemed to be particularly happy, and 
that fact consoled me a little. In the course of half an 
hour we struck a road, and the remaining distance was 


. finally covered. There was a bright light-in the win- 


dow: of the farmhouse, shining out into the. mist. As 
we stepped inside, logs wete crackling in the fireplace 
and an odor of coffee floated to our nostrils.. The ‘high . 
clock in the hall was about to strike one. 

“Everybody hurried to get on dry clothes, for the 
farmer’s wife said a lunch. was waiting. I grumbled 
away at my wife and tried to make her think she'd die 
of pneumonia if she didn’t take a dose of hot whisky 
and go to bed, but she only laughed at me and ‘said 
she felt like a lark. 

“Not daring to do anything else, I went ‘downstairs 
with the rest. The fireplace did look rather cozy,.and 
the coffee and lunch tasted mighty good, but, will you 
believe it, that whole crowd of oots sat about till 
nearly 3 o'clock chatting like.magpies, going over the 
whole. trip’ again and again, stopping every now and 
then to jump up and down and exelaim: a 

“ ‘Wasn't ‘it too jolly for anything?” = 

The red-faced, portly man*wheeled back to ‘his desk 
and exclaimed, as he picked up*his pent’ °"- ©»: 


_ out of here, Sam, and, don’t ever sad coon, hunt 
to me again.” td 2g 38'S, 
A moment door closed softly, and thee’ was 


later the 
a queer smile on tre face of the chap who made his 
way downstairs to the strect. Herpert L. Jitison, 
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The All-Age Stake. 

THERE were nine starters in this’stake, and they were 
run as follows: 5 % 

W. F. Ellis’ b. b. English setter bitch Maid of the 
Morn (Vallette—Cam Sing), owner, handler, with W. 
C. Lee’s liv. and w. English setter dog Duke’s Rush 
(Duke of Manitoba—Cam Sing), owner, handler. 

Chimo Kennels’ b., w. and t. English setter bitch Or- 
tolan (Orlando—Atalanta), C. Archibald, handler, with 
W. F. Ellis’ b., w. and t. English setter dog Columbus 
(Duke of Manitoba—Hickory Link), owner, handler. 

John Wootton’s b. and w. English setter dog Ben 
Bondhu (Dick Bondhu—Maud 4 Rose), owner, hand- 
ler, with E. Hamber’s b. and w. pointer dog Mac Ham- 
ber (Croxteth’s Ned—Miama), owner, handler. 

Thos. Johnson’s b. and w. setter bitch Nellie (Ponto— 
Bess), A. C. Reid, handler, with E. J. Bennet’s b. and w. 
pointer bitch Tannis (Rector—Miama), owner, handler. 

R. McLennan’s b. setter bitch Sut (Manitoba Toss— 
Pitti Sing), a bye, Thomas Johnson, handler. 

First Round. 

The Derby, a report of which was published in our 
last issue, was finished on Thursday forenoon; in the 
afternoon the all-age stake was begun. 

Maid of the Morn and Duke’s Rush began the com- 
petition at 2:09. Maid ranged over a deal of ground 
without much success. he flushed and chased a 
chicken. Her range, though wide, was irregular. She 
worked out large areas and left large areas untouched. 
Rush was a steady worker. He covered a good scope 
of ground and beat it out with better judgment than 
did his competitor. They were down fifty-five min- 
utes. 

Ortolan and Columbus began at 3:08. The former 
had made a very strong race for the championship 
honors on chickens last year, and much was therefore 
expected of her this year. On a bevy Ortolan made a 
very imperfect piece of work, she seemingly being too 
impatient to work out the details. She pointed and 
moved off instantly after her handler failed. to find. 
Columbus backed ‘well, and moving on when Ortolan 
gave up her point, he flushed a point on singles, Colum- 
bus marring his by a flush. Ortolan was fast and wide 
in her range, but left vast stretches entirely untouched. 
Columbus has a middling range, and keeps going at a 
good rate of speed, although he is not notably fast. He 
showed good skill in locating and pointing. Up at 3:54. 

Ben Bondhu and Mac Hamber were started at 4:00, 
and ran forty-six minutes. Mac ranged in an intelligent, 
useful manner, and showed a most commendable knowl- 
edge of field work and work to the gun, and in pleasing 
obedience to his handler. He made one good point and 
two excusable flushes, but he showed very high class 
capabilities in every way. Ben made a very inferior com- 
petition in every way; indeed, it would be only by 
courtesy that it could be considered competition, for he 
was at heel most of the time, and when he was not at 
heel he was very incompetent. : ; 

Nellie and Tannis began at 4:47, and ran thirty-nine 
minutes. Tannis added to her good reputation by her 
good showing. Nellie is a diligent worker and steady 
and reliable to the gun in her work on birds, though in 
this respect both worked well. ' 

Sut ran a bye with the celebrated pointer Alberta 
Joe. She did some work which was rather faulty, though 
plainly she intended to work without error, one of her 
faults being an inclination to draw too closely on her 
birds. The heat lasted about thirty-eight minutes, and 
was the last work of the day. 


Friday, Last Day, Sept. 9. 


A gentle breeze blew all day. The morning air was a 
bit sharp from the frost of the night, and the conditions 
seemed to be the best that could be desired for good 


work. 
Second Round. 


Ortolan and Duke’s Rush began at 8:08 and ran till 
8:44. Ortolan was working in much better form, steady- 
ing down to more systematic work and making a fine 
exhibition of good chicken hunting. She took her 
casts with rare judgment, and her locating and pointing 
were of a high degree of merit. Duke made a fairly 
good showing, but was entirely outclassed by Ortolan. 

Maid of the Morn and Nellie started at 8:48, and ran 
twenty minutes. Maid was fast and ranged wide, but 
she seemed to be impatient in her locating, leaving the 
scent before she had determined properly the where- 
abouts of the birds, as she did on the bevy found. On 
some remaining birds both failed to find. 

Mac Hamber and Tannis started at 9:09, and they 
ran fifty-four minutes. Some of the keen edge was gone 
from both dogs, neither working up to his and her 
prior performances. Mac made a flush on a bevy an 
afterward made a good point on-a single. ah 

Columbus and Duke’s Rush started at 10:12 and ran 
twenty-six minutes. Columbus flushed a bevy. Both 
failed to find- any of the marked birds, though they 
worked in places where the birds were afterward flushed 


by wagons. 
Pe Third Round. 


Mac Hamber and Ortolan were started at 10:43, and 
ran thirty-seven minutes. Ortolan went out of bounds at 
times. She flushed a bevy, and next she made a point 
on a bevy a long distance away from the wagons, on a 
back field. 

’ This heat ended the stake. Ortolan won first, second 
went to Mac Hamber, third was divided between Tan- 
nis and Nellie. © 

The Amateur Stake. 

Most of the.dogs in this stake had already run*in: the 
other so that there was very little of novelty in 
this: petition, save that the handling was to be dif- 
ferent. ere were seven starters drawn as follows: 
ae = J. Bennet’s b. and w. pointer bitch Tannis (Hector 

. Ellis’ b., w. and t. English set- 

» ter Columbus (Duke of Manitoba—Hickory Link). 

W. F. Ellis’ b_ b. English setter bitch Maid of the 

Morn (Val Lit—Cam Sing) with Prince Rapert (Lacry 
Nobie—Atalanta), rh 


yee we we dee ee 
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John Wootton’s b. and w. English setter bitch Bonnie 
Lit (Qrlando—Lady Lit), with Winnipeg Kennels’ liv. 


.and w. dog Duke's Rush (Duke of Manitoba—Cam 


ing). 
W. F. Ellis’ b. and w. English setter bitch Silver Lace 
(Val Lit—Cam Sing), a bye. 


First Round. 


Tannis and Columbus opened the competition in this 
stake. Soon after starting Columbus flushed a bevy in 
a very awkward manner. Silver Lace, the bye dog, was 
substituted for Columbus, at the request of Mr. Ellis, as 
time would be saved by this course, in view of the fact 
that Columbus had little chance to win. Lace also 
seemed to feel lawless, for she flushed and chased 
grievously, and also was taken up on request of Mr. 
Ellis. Tannis was keeping diligently at work, though 
she found no birds. 

Maid of the Morn and Prince Rupert started at 3:01 
and ran forty-five minutes. Maid’s unsteadiness was a 
grave fault against her. She spoiled what was really 
good work by flushing and chasing and disobedience. 
Prince made a common kind of a point on one bird. 

Bonnie Lit and Duke’s Rush started at 3:45; down 
forty-five minutes. Lit made a good point on a bevy, 
Duke at the same time working on the foot scent a few 
yards away. 

Second Round. 


Prince Rupert and Tannis were started at 4:35, and 
ran thirty minutes. The latter made a good piece of 
work in drawing to a bevy and pointing it, and her 
seeking also was of a good kind. Prince flushed a 
single bird. 

Third Round. 


Bonnie Lit and Tannis were started off after an in- 
termission of twenty minutes, and after a short run of 
twelve minutes the trials ended, Tannis winning first, 
Bonnie Lit second, Duke’s Rush third. 

The well-known handler, Mr. Frank Richards, judged 
the trials, and gave excellent satisfaction. Birds were 
too scarce to give the dogs as thorough a trial as they 
needed for a thorough test. The grounds now are much 
less in area than they were, and the country about 
Morris so excellent at one time for field trial purposes 
is much less desirable, as the ground is more and more 
taken-up for agriculture each year. 

The weather was very unfavorable for the trials, and 
very uncomfortable for the visitors, owners and handlers. 
There is so much enthusiasm and energy of the right 
sort that there is but little doubt but what the club will 
keep up its field trial interests and secure grounds of the 
right sort. Rat Portace. 


The Northwestern Club's Champion Stake. 


WINNIPEG, Sept. 13.—Birds were scarce, and conse- 
quently impaired the fall success of the champion stake 
of the Northwestern Field Trials Club, inasmuch as there 
was a great deal of searching done which was with- 
out the results due to diligence, and there also was not 
the thorough definition on the competition that there is 
when birds are in sufficient numbers. 

The trials were run yesterday near this city, in the 
vicinity of Silver Heights and Little Stony Mountain. 
There are large sections of prairie about Winnipeg which 
admit of riding across country in carriages, and this 
permitted making the trials a spectacular event. A 
great number of carriages followed the work, many of 
them the most fashionable turnouts of the city. Among 
the spectators were three ladies on bicycles, and Mr. R. 
Ross Sutherland and party; Mr. Joseph Lemon and 
party; Mr. and Mrs. Dr. M. C. Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S. Rolston, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Wellband, Mr. Tom 
Montgomery and party, and Messrs. Major J. M. Tay- 
lor, W. C. Lee, Rod. McLennan, G. Soames, F. W. 
Sprado, Hinman, J. Baird Thomas, G. Fowler, John- 
son, Harry Woods, E. Target, E. R.: Collier, H. G. 
Spurgeon, E. Hamber, Sandy Reed, B. Gordon, F. W. 
Scott, Messrs. Bulman, H. A. Holman, Jas. Watts, G. 
B. Borradaile, Charlie Archibald, J. Gower, R. Penwar- 
den, A. Bennett (San Francisco), H. McKittrick, H. 
Rashburn, and others. 

The judging was done by Messrs. C. E. Buckle and 
Frank Richards, both well-known handlers and experi- 
enced men in the office of judge. Mr. Thomas Johnson’s 
famous pointer Alberta Joe proved to be the winner. 
The trophy, commemorating the win, was a cup of rare 
value and workmanship, presented by the patron of the 
club, Mr. Edward Dexter, of Boston. 

The weather was pleasant and very favorable for good 
work. The quality of the work, however, was of a 
low grade for championship performance. Following 
is a list of the competitors: 

Mira-Mote Kennels’ b. b. setter dog Lock (Locks- 
ley—Liddesdale), A. Bennett, handler, with Thos. John- 
son’s |. and w. pointer dog Alberta Joe (Ightfield Up- 
ton—Ightfield- Blythe), owner, handler. 

E. J. Bennett’s b. and w. pointer bitch Tannis (Rec- 
tor—Miama), owner, handler, with E. Hamber’s b. and 
w. pointer dog Mac Hamber (Croxteth’s Ned—Miama), 
owner, handler. 

Chimo Kennels’ b. and w. setter bitch Ortolan (Or- 
lando—Atalanta), Charles Archibald, handler, with 
Jubilee Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter bitch Dodo III. 


‘ (Orlando—Atalanta), Geo. Borrowdale, handler. 


A. C. Reid’s b. and t. setter bitch Schwab (Manitoba 
Toss—Pitti Sing), owner, handler, with Mira-Monte 
Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter dog Dash Antonio (An- 
tonio—Lady Lucifer), A. Bennett, handler. ; 

Lock and Alberta Joe ran about forty-two minutes, be- 
ginning at 7:36. They displayed moderate range. Joe 
found and pointed a bevy nicely. Lock behaved badly 
to the flush as he chased. Neither covered the ground 
with the thoroughness which was desirable. 

Tannis and Mac Hamber were started at 8:23 and ran 
till 8:58. The work opened with a point on bevy. for 
Tarinis, to which her competitor made a prompt back. 
On.marked birds Mac made some very slobbery work. 

Ortolan and Dodo IIL started at 8:59. Dodo seemed 
to be unfortunate, for she made game where some birds 
were; but failed to secure a point, and again she was 
about to locate when the birds flushed ahead. Ortolan 


secured two good points on scattered birds, They ran 


forty-one minutes. Dodo’s range was moderate as com- 
pared to that of Ortolan. 
Schwab. and Dash Antonio began at 9:41, and ra 


till 10:26. No birds were found during the heat. , 


Second Round. 


Schwab and Dash Antonio were started after lunch at 
3:53 and ran thirty-two minutes. This was a test of 
ranging only, as but little work was done on birds. 
Dash had much the best of the heat on what qualities 
were tested. Dash made-a point on a single bird, which 
was all the bird work done in the heat; Schwab backed. 

Alberta Joe and Ortolan ran about forty-three 
minutes. Ortolan pointed a bevy and both afterward 
pointed at the same time; Joe on a bevy. Ortolan had 
much the better speed and range. Joe worked very 
honestly to the gun, but was lacking in uniform range 
and speed. 

The final heat was between Dash Antonio and Alberta 
Joe; lasted about twenty minutes. Both dogs were run- 
— narrower ranges. Both made.a point; nothing 
ound. 

When the heat ended, the judges announced that Al- 
berta Joe was the winner. 


Rat PortaGe. 


Death of Angus Cameron. 


HempsteaD, N. Y., Sept. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream;- I have just received a letter from Mrs. Cam- 
eron, Sparta, Hancock county, Georgia, informing me 
that her husband, Angus Cameron, who-came to this 
country with Brailsford and Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale’s 
dogs, and was afterward employed by the Hempstead 
Farm, died in that city on Sept. 4. She further says 
that as her husband had been in no steady employment 
since April, 1897, what little money they had saved was 
gone, and she and her two children are left entirely 
destitute. 

It has occurred to me that probably the sportsmen of 
this country would be inclined to assist her in return- 
ing to England, and I should feel very much obliged if 
you would kindly make the announcement of Cameron’s 
death in your paper, and receive subscriptions in her 
behalf. 

Mrs. Cameron is herself a very delicate woman, and 
totally unfitted for her hard work. This is a very sad 
case, and I am sure Forest AND STREAM will render all 
the assistance it can. Jas. MorTIMER. 





Connecticut Field Trial Club. 


New Haven, Conn., Sept. 19.—There has been formed 
in this city an organization to advance the interests of 
the setter and pointer as field dogs and to show them as 
valuable help in securing game and as far as possible to 
offset or balance the injury done by the Southern trials. 
The following gentlemen have been made officers: ? 
Knight Sperry, President; John E. Bassett, Secretary, 
and J. B. Robertson, Treasurer. They are now arrang- 
ing to run a few field trials in the first week in Novem- 
ber. The trials will probably be held in Hampton or 
East Hampton, Conn. The classes will consist of the 
Derby and all-age stakes. Five dollars to enter and $5 
to start in each class. Mr. Wallace will judge. Prizes 
are 50 per cent. of entrance money to first, 30 to second 
and 20 to third, E. K. Sperry. 





Dogs Baying the Moon. 


Wuat may be considered indirect allusions to this 
are not unfrequent in the classics. The howling of dogs 
at moonlight was reférred to a visitation of Hecate or 
Artemis (Diana), both of whom are often identified with 
Selene (or Luna), the moon. We have incantations by 
night described; they take place by the light of a full 
moon, and the howling of dogs is a sign that they 
are successful. The second-Idyl of Theocritus (about 
270 B. C.) contains more than one allusion to this, and 
is perhaps the oldest reference extant, but is said to have 
been copied from a Sicilian poet, Sophron, who lived 
200 years earlier. It contains such passages as: “Shine 
brightly, moon, %r thee I will invoke, and Hecate, at 
whom the dogs are terrified, when she comes.” And 
further on, having called upon Artemis by name, the 
lady exclaims: “There! the dogs are howling all over 
the town! the goddess is at the cross roads.” Dogs agi- 
tated by moonlight, or howling after nightly incanta- 
tions, are also mentioned in Horace and Virgil.—Lon- 


don Field. 
Grap-Zhooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
cclumns continuously for almost a quarter-century. 








If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 20-23.—Detroit, Mich.—Tournament of Michigan Trap- 
Shooters’ League. W. H. Brwady, 7 
Sept. 21-22.—Cleveland So ee , Gun Club’s eighteenth 


annual tournament. J. R. Donnel % y- 
21-23.—Omaha, Neb.—Fourth annual shoot of the Du Pont 
Gun Club., 


. 22.—Natick, _Mass.—All-day tournament on grounds of 
Natick Gun Club; open to all. Samuel Bowker, Manager. 
Sept. 24.—Rutherford, N. J.—Handicap, 10v targets at 1% cents; 
entrance $5; Rose system; commences at 1 o’clock. 
Sept. 24.—Conshohocken, + OE Se Trap-Shooters’ 
League, on grounds of Worthin Gun Club. : 
Sept. 24 Cen dale, R. I.— stget eos under the auspices of 
the Centerdale Cin Club. N. F. Reiner, Sec’y. 
Se 2%.—Singac, N. J.—Twenty-five-bird handicap, and sweev- 
stake shooting. Arthur Bunn, Manager, ' 
Sept. 28-29.—Bloomfield, Ind—Bloomfield Gun :Club’s target 
. 28-29.—Herrisburg, Pa.—Annual fall tournament of “« 
Harrisburg or A ation. : j ‘ 
Sent, a Chester, Pa.—All-day shoot of the Wot. *2r4e; 
Gun Club. he hie ; 
1.—Holmesburg Junction. Poiledalabite~ Live:bint open. = 
and oe one: shoot of the Keystone hooting. Leag:'a, 
Ort, L—New Brunswick, N. J.—Central tlew lersey Leases 
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Oct. 46.—Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association; 
open to all, r 

Oct- 4-6.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 

Oct. 46.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s tournament, open to all; one day live birds. W. A.“ 
Kidd, Sec’y. , 

Oct. 5-6.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Tournament under the management 
of C. H. Miller and Lewis Melsheimer. 

Oct. 7-8.—Altoona, Pa.—Tournament by members of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. U. S. Houck, 
W. S. Bookwalter. G. G. Zeth. Committee 

Oct. 11-12.—Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s two days’ 
tournament. i Breldenbend, Sec’y. 

Oct. 11-14.—Baltimore,, Md.—Fourth annual fall tournament of 
the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two at 
live birds. $100 added each day. Geo. S. Harrison, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12-14.—Dayton, O.—Rolla Heikes’ tournament; one day 
live birds; $200 added to target events. ; 

Oct. 12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, Sec’y. ; 

Oct. 18-21—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at target; two days at live birds; $500 added. W. R. 
Elliston, Manager. 

1899. 

April 11-18—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 

urnament. . 

— 7-9.—-Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. 5S. L. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretarieseare invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








i i t 
Thursday of this week is the day fixed for a grand tournamen 
on the seats of the Natick Gun Club. It is open to all. This 
shoot combines all the ordinary features of trap shooting aemer. 
, with certain philanthropical lines of research added, an 


tition 7 : 
should contribute a vast fund of useful information to shooters, 
and preserve trap shooting from decay and death. The pro- 


, ; forth that “Our tournament held here Sept. 3 was 
en oe mnepneain only, solely for the purpose of arerenning 
the intrinsic cause of the marked decline in the —_ ance = 
trap-shooting tournaments, and the result was lookec —pee y 
those in attendance as a successful occasion, each event ns 
an average entry of twenty contestants. * Some said it was a hs 
the exclusion of the experts and manufacturers apes, re 
others maintain the contrary. The public is anxious epee 
solution of this problem. This tournament will be he me ; - 
purpose, therefore we shall leave it entirely with you to ogee 
mine the true cause. The result means much for or against a 
furtherance of trap-shooting as detailed reports will appear in a 
the leading sporting periodicals. sar 

The annual fall tournament of the Harrisburg 
ciation, Harrisburg, Pa., will be held on the club 
98 and 29. Al! sweeps will be divided under the perce : 
plan, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., under twelve entries; 40, 30, 20 = 
10 if twelve or more, Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. f = 
munition sent care of J. R. Conway, 7 North Fourth street, = 
receive prompt attention. Take street car marked for ronnte. 
There are ten events for the first day, 10, 15 and 20 targets, wi 
a total entrance of $9.30. A deciding team race between the Key- 
stone Gun Club, of Labanon, Pa., and the Chambersburg Gun 
Club, of Chambersburg, Pa., 10 men per team, 25 targets per 
man; also, 10 men per team, 10 live birds per man, will be shot. 
There are nine events for the second day, one at seven a 
birds, $5; one at ten live birds, $10, the remainder are 10, 15, anc 
20-target events, and one miss-and-out. K 

New York city has lately had the honor of entertaining a num- 
ber of the Rough Riders. Among them was Mr. F. G, Wheeler, 
well known to those who have attended New York State tourna- 
ments in the past, as a member of the Bison Gun Club, of 
Buffalo. Mr. Wheeler has been in evidence for a few days, and 
has been greeted pleasantly at various stores on “Sporting a 
Row” during his stay here. His sunburned face, his uniform ae 
his hat have never failed to cause passers-by to turn and look. 
at him. That hat is something Mr. Wheeler will long cherish (as 
a souvenir of what he went through in front of Santiago. Not 
that it has any bullet holes through it, but on account of the 
skill with which various incidents and scenes of the Rough 
Riders’ career are, burned into its surface with a sun glass by a 
young Louisiana Rough Rider, the artist having done his work 
while in the trenches before Santiago. 

A grand Live Bird Opening and Challenge Cup shoot will be 
held under the auspices of the Keystone Shooting League, on 
their grounds at Holmesburg Juhction, Philadelphia, Oct. 1. 
Shooting begins at 2:30; no entries received after 3 o'clock. The 
first event is a 15-bird handicap, $5 entrance, high guns; also in 
addition $5 entrance, to be divided, class shooting; birds extra. 
The second event is the Keystone Shooting League Challenge Cup, 
open to members only. It is a 15-bird handicap, $2.50 optional 
sweep, this event to be shot in connection with the first event, 
the score to count on the cup event. The winner is subject to 
challenge every two weeks, and must defend or forfeit the cup. 
The cup season closes May 1, 1899, and the member winning the 
cup the greatest number of times will be the owner. 


The programme of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, of Altoona, 
Pa., at Wopsononock Park, Cet. 7 and 8, has ten events at 
targets each day, with a 15 live-bird ev@nt, $8 entrance, on the 
first day. Of the total twenty events of the two days, thirteen 
are 10-target events, $1 entrance. There are three 15-target 
events, $1.50 entrance; a medal event at 25 targets, $2; one at 20 
targets, $1; a championship event at 50 singles, $3.50, the latter 
open to residents of certain counties. All events at unknown 
angles. Targets 1% cents Guns and shells shipped to Mr. Uv. 
S. Hoack will be delivered on the grounds free. Altoona head- 
warters will be at the Brant House, one-half square east of 
p. R. R. depot. a: 

A target shoot under the auspices of the Centerdale Gun Club, 
Cpntarteia, R. L., will be given on Sept. 24. There will be $15 
added money. Shooting commences at 1 o'clock. There are 
eight events, four.at 15 tafgets, two at 20.and two at 25, with a 
total entrance of $9.10. Pursés divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Open to all. Take Centerdale cars from Market Square, Provi- 
dence. Mr. N. F. Reiner, the secretary, writes: “I hope that 
the shooters of New England in our near vicinity will all be pres- 
ent and participate with us, end I guarantee them all a pleasant 
time. Centerdale is situated on the outskirts of Providence, and 
can be easily reached by two lines of electrics. 


The late Sam Turrill, of whom mention is made by Mr. Hough, 
in Western traps this week, was a rare type of sportsman. He 
was a large man of ye propottions and faultless sym- 
metry, ona in the field he was quite as.skillful as at the traps. 
He used heavy guns, bored to shoot heavy loads, and the dis- 
asters which visited the ducks and chickens when he was out 
with his gun were consecutive. -He was a wonderfully accurate 
steady shot, whether at the traps or in the field, and he had a 
sterling integrity in all his dealings in sport and business. He 
died of pneumonia in the early eighties, after refereeing a match 
in St. Louis, in very stormy, cold weather. 

The Catchpole Gun Club, of Woleott, N. Y., will give an in- 
vitation shoot on Fri of this week. Shooting commences at 
10 o’clock. There are twelve events, 10, 15 and 20 targets, 50 and 
% cents entrance, money divided 40, 30, 2 and 10. Targets 1% 
cents. Event No. 6, at 20 targets, is a Gold Dust Smokeless Pow- 
der event. 

At Singac, N. J., conimencing at 12 o’clock, Sept. 28, there will 
be a _26-live-bird eo 26 to S2yds., $10 entrance. birds ex- 
tra, Sweeps also, Trains leave Chambers street at_ 10:30 and 12 
o’clock for Little Falls. Take electric cars from Erie depot, at 
Paterson, for Singac. For further information address Mr. Arthur 
Bunn, Singac. 

The West Chester Gun Club will its sixth annual all-day 
target shoot =. 28, at West Chester, Pa. Shooting mences 
7 o'clock. hee, wil, be = in prizes and; money. = _ 
thirteen events, a an gets, excepting one, a merc’ ise 
event, at 25. F. H. Eachus, Sec’y. ~ 

The Peekskill Gun Club won The E. C. & Schultze Powder Co. 
cup, in the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ : of tour- 
naments.. © ties on the King ‘owder Co. medal 
will be shot off in the near ‘future. 


Shooting Asso- 
_——— Sept. 
id percentage 


FOREST AND STREAM 


_The programme of the West Newburgh Gun and Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s tournament, Newburgh, N. Y., Oct. 4-6, provides ten 
events alike on the first two days, three at 15 and seven at 20 
targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance respectively. Total entrance per 
day, $18.50. There are three live-bird events on the ‘last day, at 
5, 7 and 10 birds, $5, $7.50 and $10 respectively. To the highest 
averages of both days on “ ~ $50 will be divided. as follows: 
$13, $11, $8, $7, $6, and $5. arget events under twelve entries, 
moneys divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Over twelve, 40 ‘ 
=< 20 per cent. Shooting begigs at 9 o’clock. W. A. Kid, secre- 
ry. 


We made an error in our report of the Interstate Association’s 
tournament at Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 7-8. Second general aver- 
age was won by Mr. Edward Banks with a total of 309 breaks, 

r, Leroy taking third place with 306. On the second day, too, 
Miss Margaret Kirkwood (Miskay), won third average’ with 
ust 90 per cent., Banks and Fanning being the only ones to beat 

er total of breaks for the 170 targets, the former by four targets, 
the latter by the narrow margin of one. 


Mr. Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co. 
was in New York on Tuesday of this week en route to Themen’ 
taking a few days for recreation. Mr. North was bronzed and alert, 
his manner indicating that placing an astonishing number of 
magautraps and booming bluerocks were by no means the limits 
of his business capacity. 


Mr. David Brown, president of the West Newburgh Gun and 
Rifle Association, writes us as follows under date of Sept. 138: 
We hope to have an old-fashioned shoot on Oct. 4, 5, and 6, first 
two days targets and the third day pigeons. We will not deduct 
10 per cent. on live birds. We will send out postals instead of 
programmes, Please let the world know that we are alive.” 


On Sept. 24 the two renowned trap shots, Messrs. Jim Elliott 
ond Fred Gilbert, will shoot for the Dupont cup Re Watson’s 
ark, Chicago. It should be a battle of the giants indeed. 


There will be a 25-target handicap cu 
p shoot, entrance $1, Sept. 
» on the grounds of the Bergen ounty Gun Club, Hackenenck, 
N. J. Shooting commences at 2 o'clock. 


The next shoot of the Central S i 
at New Brunswick, Oct. 1. Fat Son. daeany, Fromme se De teal 


Bernarp WaATERs. 








Mount Shasta Gun Club. 


Suasta, Cal., Sept. 9.—The second ann 
, s - 9. ual tournament of the 
Mount Shasta Gun Club was held at Redding, Cal., on Sept. 9. 
a =~ owe representatives of five clubs present. The first event 
. ee ay, was a 5 live-bird shoot, entrance $2.50, with thirty-one 
n ries. urse $50; divided into two moneys—$30 to first, $20 to 
oa - Owing to lack of time, the ties were not shot off. The 
irds were very slow, many refusing to fly at all. The second 
erst yas Biasrocks et aoe os all, entrance $1. Purse $100; di- 
our moneys—$50, , $15 3 
four merchandise ociane. . en ee 
; The ties for merchandise prizes were shot off, 
opuped as follows: Sole-leather gun case, with compliments 
2 Clabrough, & Goicher, San Francisco, M. L. Dunning, Baird. 
es hunting coat, with compliments of Kimball & Upson, San 
Francisco, W. H. Buscomb, Mt. Shasta Club. Third; set of clean- 
ing im lements, with compliments of E. T. Allen Co., San Fran- 
cisco, J. F. Vickers, Coane, Fourth, 5ib. can U. S. Smokeless 
rer with compliments of U. S. Powder Co., G. H. Lambson 
ra. i 
Ties for cash prizes were all divided, as there was not ti 
: > ; t time t 
shoot them off. Phe third event was the team chest—thees clus ‘wade 
eepating. Purses - meres Best team $30, second team 
entrance money, and to each sl i a i 
highest ae shooter in each team making the 
After the shooting a banquet was given at the Gold Eagl 
Hotel by the Mount Shasta Gun Club’ to the visiting mabe. . 
day’s sport ended with a grand ball, given at Armory Hall, which 
was tastefully decorated with flags and empty shells strung and 
pureed ener the hall. me was a good attendance and a 
ost enjoyable time was had by all. Not i ’ 
drsing she rad to mar the sport. ae ane 
No. 1, 5 live birds, $2.50: G. P. Grams 2, A. B. Full 
B. Freeman 4, H. Nottleman 4, W. A. Schroter 5, John trick 
poem 5, zs 1 ve 2, C. W. Glimore 4, A. J. 
aul Benthe 2, W. L. Rase 2, Boon E s 3. | 
¥ C Wallick 3, Geo. Schiller 4, A. F’ Doteaweke 
woed 2, C. O. White 2, M. L. Dunning 3, H. Fricki 
if pickers 2, oe Lnaning 2, Ed de Dieens 3, W.  Debors ‘ 
*. Dobrowsky 0, Tom Martin 5, Jas. L M. E i g 
H. Shannon i, W. H. Buscomb 3. P wudiuarn wale umaien 


and prizes 


Wilson 2, 
. H. Lambson 
Dobrowsky 2, L. Ledger- 


Twenty targets, $1, four moneys: John Hutchinson 9 

Goodman 8, Paul Benthe 10, Willie Martin 7. | M. Bryan 16, & 
H. Lambson 10, Elbert Bass 15, A. O. White 12, A. Fuller & C. 
A. Gilson 4, Bob Freeman 15, W. F. Lunning 13, A. Wilson 13. 
L. Ledgerwocd 11, C. Wallick 13, M. Frank 16, C. W. Gilmore 
16, H. Archibault 12, W. H. Buscomb 12, W. A. Schroter 16, Geo. 
Dean 15, J. L. Bass 14, M. L. Dunning 13, D. Dobrowsky 15. 
A. F. Dobrowsky 16, H. Frickenger 13, Tom Martin 13 W. 1. 
Rose 9, Jas. Leary 10, W. Dubois 16, H. L. Shannon 19, Boon 
cpoces 15, D. G. Brake 9, Geo. Gratifend 15, Ed de Freese 15, 


. Dittmar 11, Bud Wilson 7, F. Vickers x 
Jas. Ellery 5, H. Nottleman 11. : nnn ame a 


Team shoot, $10, two moneys: 
; Japa Mepetiooes, 4. DS Geodmen 3, W. L. 
» M. L. Dunning 6, G. H. Lambson 7, C. Wallick 5, E 
5, ¢ nae pe eet 5; total 50. eee one 
- Shannon 6, A. F. Dobrowsky 4, W. A. Schroter 7 Jas. Br 
5, Jas. Leary 6, Ed de Freese 8, M. E. Di * I nt 
Geo. Gratifend 4, W..A. Duois 6; total 60. ° Gt Dean 7, 
Paul Benthe 6, A. Wilson 3, Chas. Gilmo 
Bob Freeman 7, A. Fuller 4, M. Frank 
Lunning 2, H. Archambault 2; total 49. 


Rose 4, J. L. Rass 


re 5, Boon Epperson 7, 
7, H. Nottleman 6, W: 


Red Cross Handicap. 


PitrspurG, Sept. 14.—The Red Cross handicap shoot under 
auspices of the Greenfield Gun Club, at the qreushs of the ine 
ter, up to the evening of the 13th inst. had about sixty names, and 
others were expected to enter to-day, Fifty per cent. of the net 
entrance money is to be turned over to the Red Cross auxiliary 
relief fund. The following are the entries up until last evening: 
,J:, 5: MeIntosh, Samuel McClarren, Neville Bayley, Samuel 
yr nering, 5. A. Davidson, C. M. Hostetter, Bernard Raffert * 
W. D. Corcoran, J. W. Melhuish, B. S. Law, S, H, Vandergrift, 
L. A. Schmidt, J. W. Dickson, M.D., Samuel Shaner, Elmer E 


Shaner, E. Reed Shaner, W. S. Randall, Bernard Waters, Edward 


Banks, U. M. C. Thomas, J. A, H. Dressel, W. L, Ki 


3 i hn 
Gelm, 'H. C, McCurdy, Will H.’ P  B. Pi ey 
idee’ Jobe’. Gorden, i ark, H. B. Pierce, C. C. Bever 


M. Garland, T. McLenha: 

Cochran, J, O’H. Denny, W. A. Magee, E. O. Schustes, Gorse 
E. Painter, L. B. Fleming, John C. Knode, Hi L. Born, M. 
S. McKennan, T. C. Evans, Thomas H. Evans, M. McNally F. 
C. Percival, F. M. Kiser, James H. McQuade, Louis Lautenslager 
W. S. King, John-M. Walsh, Charles’ Peddler, Bart ; 


Chas. J. Clark, W. B. Taylor, J. C. Snook and C'S Gane” 


One dollar entrance money was paid by or for each of the above, 


and of this number the following sixteen shooters put in an ap- 
eatance end shot; $59.97 was t i Cros: 
= mop ees state w en in for the $ auxil- 


’ here was a large crowd of spectator: 

to witness the shooting, and all of the contestants ware: pertectts 
satisfied with the arrangements. Bill McCrickart acted as referee 
=f Louis Lautenslager as manager and cashier. The results 
ollow: 








Out of 
Handicap. 1st 26. 2d 25. 3425. ; ; , 
1 O°. | Demny ...e-ocss-cees, 6 0 8 We a ae 
BEMIS eesneie Sabet eats saat ede ms 81% 2 68 6 lk OS 
U_S Houck eee Paper gg ey ae 
Pils _.. cs ntinide 2 2 B @ 8 +97: 
L B Fleming D> 4 2 19 88 
The Dominic 32 2 B&B B&B 7 100 
Geo Cochran .. 21 2006 621086100 
Uncle gone 2 2 3 2 9 
a petit teeny Gi owe B... OR 
eR i fe Se. wn a. 
Skillman .:tiVAIG ARS 1566 COT 97 10 «(84 
CA Mons % 235. liattaie pre 1b wt A & 2 2 6 
SEN, tan neil me oetieees sal 120. % 3s ¥ ® 2% 81 
EES sid's cons dpneystescschy Dn @ & » Me 
E E Sharer 6..000000000000005 m2 sh ae % § 
Reng \ 0 cisl cies «v vps ances 1m DR BH -wy 3 
The Forest axp St is put to eact “eek ‘on Tuesday. 
Cc dence intended for ablication uid reach the 
Sass by Sleeied: and as wat 4 as reeks ru 


. 





[Sepr. 24, 1808. 


Hudson River Trap Shooters’ League. 


Warwicx,'N. ‘Y:, Sept. 11—The Kingstén shoptywas the last 
shoot of the League. scores are given in regard to the differ- 
ent prizes. The weather was fine, not a cloud in the sky, and not 
a breath of air stirring. The grounds are delightfully situated, 
having a northeast background, with the Catskill Mountains in 
the distance. The Kingston boys are certainly leaders in enter- 
taining visitors. There was oe they left undone. The 
shoot went off without a single hitch, and everybody was well 
leased. Fulford was on hand, and made more ies S as usual. 

here were some extra events shot before and after the pro- 
gramme events. Ogden wins the Hull cup, having shot in at least 
two full trophy shoot programmes. Fotlowing are the records 
of all who shot and qualified: 





Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av 
Ogden ......... 300 265 -883 Halstead ....... 75 86871 ¢ 
Myer .. -300 =: 263 -876 Stanbrough ....540 433 -801 
Dain .. 490 425 . @o YT eee 300 8=—- 233 -T16 
Mason ... -705 =: B90 836 Rhodes ..... 500 «= 380 -760 
Tallman ....... 600 «6501 .835 Mil V.o3iiee. 555 393 .654 
Van der Borst.450 371 -824 Lewis .......... 17376 


Peekskill won the team race, also the E. C. & Schultze cup. 
Following are the scores of the team shoots: Peekskill .788 per 
cent.; shot a full team in all shoots. Marlboro .734 per cent., with 
only four men at Kingston. Glenwood .425 per cent.; shot in only 
three matches. Kingston .153 per cent; shot in only one match. 

The Keller tro hy tie was not shot off, as both Henderson 
and Stanbrough fortified their claim by not showing up at King- 
ston. As it was getting late, it was decided that the other three 
winners shoot off the tie in the near future at Peekskill, as all 
of them were Peekskill men. Following are the winners: Stan- 
brough at West Newburgh, Halstead at Peekskill, Henderson at 
Poughkeepsie, Van der Sop at Mariporo, Marna at Kingston. 

9 10 





Events: 23 7 

Targets: 10 15 20 15 10 20 15 15 10 20 Broke. Av. 
Dain, Peekskill ........... 10 15 20 11 10 19 12 14 9 1 138 = .920 
Smith, Kingston ........ 10151814 91614141017 137 ~~ .913 
Myer, Kingston ........... 9151912 9201212 918 135 .900 
Van der Bosch, Peekskill. 1013 1713 71912131017 1381 -873 
Ogden, Warwick ......... 10 12 14 13 10 18 12 13 10 17 129 -860 
Mason, Peekskill ......... 9131512 91912121016 127 846 
E Hill, Peekskill......... 713 171010171313 912 121 [808 
A Hill, Kingston.......... 91712 9141313 815 117  .788. 
Halstead, Peekskill....... 5121710 6181212 814 114 - 760 
Pe OOR «ai nsss 0s Gdedienideesns 111413 8191414 920 132 -880 
Wyatt, Marlboro ......... Oe ee aan hee 
Kenyon, Kingston ....... 8 71413 .: aa wT te 
Preston, Kingston ....... Dan-O Six Bu. Sx 
Cramer, Kingston ........ Bae oobi wetns 1150 ,. 
Mills, Marlboro ........-. RE eae. a. 
Mitchell, Mar’boro ....... .. ark 4g = ae 
Van Arden, Kingston ... .. So Ga. 6x 42.. 
Richmond, Peekskill .... .. Sscew Biss: wei Brea 
Somaehes, AMMO occice code oe oe oo Aw. IB 714 
F Covert, Marlboro .. se oe awed od 
Southard. Peekskill 7 a er 
Hume, Kingston ..... 817 


Eight shigh guns in tenth event receive a 1lb. can of Gold Dust 
Powder. 

Team race: 

Peekskill—Dain 23, 
Southard 19—1]3. 

pirenen Sauk 20, Myer 24, A. Hill 17, Cramer 18, Schaeffer 18 


Van der Bosch 24, Mason 25, Halstead 22, 


—97. 
Marlboro—Wyatt 21, Mills 19, Mitchell 16, F. Covert 23—79. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
CENTRAL NEW JERSEY LEAGUE. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 17.—Following are the scores of 
the teams made in the League shoot to-day. Some sweeps were 







































also shot: 
Reservoir Gun Club, of New Brunswick. 
DE “Seas dlvarendensnncanessds ¢acean 1111010011111111111011101—20 
BEOPOWEE eed veces woe sth dWsteeste 1111191111101110111110011—20 
DAGOGNR « wikis Geen snc ees jo oevab ween oysc ens 110110911111111111110011—19 
Bunk i . -1111071101010111111010011—18 
WORSEN occ cecccccces peusetev hosed 11000110010100111111¢1101—15— 92 
Dunellen Gun Club. 
oo eee ee oye 11100901111110)1111011111—19 
OTD | 0 vicndnded qde becuase weed oqeceds 1111111111911110100101101—19 
LABOBEY ccpccncccccccoscocacoccesessed 0910911111110110111110111—18 
elson . -10101111101301 0110101110—16 
SOD hi caSbbacCecdbicd Weeeest dibeuucd 0111111011000101001111100—15— 87 
Climax Gun Club, of Plainfield. 
T Fy Melhet cs ccnsvvsvovcsccevcyscece 1111111111011010111010011—19 
[Re ot <ahecnd Beenerbabanen <oe 1111010111110111100011110—18 
Swody . .-1011009100110110011111111—17 
Hobart -0110110011110110010110111—16 
Moctbens Fac a sane te sepngdy> 59002 seem 1111111000010001100001011—13— 83 
Bound Brook Gun Club. 
BOERIOEE ninenenes60cecetss000epsesene 0110110101101011110100111—16 
TIARIEY cccccccccccccccccccceseeseccds 1110010001011011110111001—15 
Merrill woes cccgvcneccepeccvccyecccves 0111000011111010100110100—13 
ackson ... . --0010111010111110101000010—13 
= othiteeattisens canis. ocpbiincsipad 0001000011100010011011000— 9— 66 
Team race, 14 singles and 3 pairs: 
Team No. 1. Team No. 2. 
Belloff, captain ....13 2—15 McDowell, captain.12 3—15 
Bunk ; -12 4—16 eee ---14 3-17 
Lindzey EE th aieosss -ll 4—15 
Bissett Booraem stcdtestes 72-9 
Fletcher Swody ......s5-000» 13 3-16 
Nelson SANS oo ncncerndrcecs 10 2—12 
Cramer WEEE ccnsccessees Tl 4—15 
Keller, OEY SsaiU. t0. 12 4—16 
ackson RUDE. 65» .cicvecnees 7 3—10 
alate: epgnencertnse 10 4-14 H_B Smith.,....... 414 
BRGTET incnnesccnnces 10 3—13—135 Ivins ............. . 9 3—12—151 
Events: [ae 2 ee. Events: 1°33485 67 
Targets: 1) 101010101015 + Torgets 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
Setth 3s.3. 3 Shes taa tes v4! ! BA. tind: veces. wriee jee $994 /a0 IB... 
468 8 9 812 ‘ting = . 618 
9 9 4 7 7 813 Merril : a 8 7 
oe Bi eens. 0S 00 eB... 
8 8 4 4 6..12 McDowell ........,.... 711 
. 79.7 8 814 Hoey ...... . 82 
5 8 4 5 612 Swody Pe .. 
-- 2 8 ..+..'.. Anderson”; UI: cater Bo. 
GU ARI edie Wiest <par eNpaccediazehs ced iie-B oc 
Lindzey Resa Ok i a alate pt eirigiegh’ Bed 
Giles ie oi BA ee SAL ae 
Fletcher : SFE SF Geet ER. 4807). Bh 
WIDE ete ese shee Vie 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 17.—There was a small attendance to-day at the 
Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot. 
Events er 2. We ey fea. oo 
Targets 65 1 GB 10% 
EE cota toes ccaxacescenvet hibteaves oo PU HE em I 
ae ae DL ves eH sd 3b8..e8dbe 7 ; : i 8 u 
OTSY xo ss cwicsccees died dagen seuptupinté as ed Ss 
aged aad < eho Sheten Spinks ndnnes snienndid 144 10 23 .. 22 14 .. 23 
SUPE wiicee oopbs cote sepaantateet ives 92°C" Fe ares 
MES, So pvancsdosetilsetesebitescososaew as - 2 i Wr. 
Wa Mae ~ ono enter c0eh=b5i- hie dsiriog el we ss nine 3 oe vy 38. «a. 
NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 
Woodlawn, L. I., Sept. 17.—Club shoot, 10 birds: 
WwW M 11011 F Thompson ......0121102012~7 
Dr Shepard .........0201102022—6 
2011102011—7 Dr George ..........01122w 
Thom: 10, A. W. Money 8. 
Money 10, F.'A. M0. 
Money 3, F. A: nd. 
compton 8, Ryder 4, Stepard 4, 
4 Birds: “0 *10 
Events: 12-8°4 


qane 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—V. 


Tue local gun club, of which the Cadi was president, was called 
the Egyptian Gun Club, although its real title should have been 
The Egyptian Company, Retail Target Dealers. Its constitution 
was that of a joint stock company, and the profits derived from 
the sale of targets to members and non-members—sales made under 
the cloak of merchandise shoots, etc.—were divided among the 
stockholders, so that the latter secured their own shooting for 
nothing, and made a profit from their thrifty sportsmanship be- 
sides. . 

The club had decided to give a tournament, and the members 
who did all the work convened by appointment at the home of 
the Cadi, who, though barred from all else in club matters ex- 
cepting that rare and disinterested privilege of shooting “‘for tar- 
gets only,” bore no resentment whatever. He accepted the situa- 
tion with the philosophical resignation that it was “‘all for the best,” 
and that as between drinking hard cider on the shady side of the 
house and shooting in the sun hour after hour there were certain 
comforting advantages in favor of the cider—such are the blessings 
of a phlegmatic temperament, combined with contentment for 
what is, instead of grieving for the things which might be. 

Five of the working members were present; for it is a peculiar 
feature of club sportsmanship that the drudgery always falls to 
a few members who have to do the thinking and the management. 
As a consequence they become quite expert in thinking, as do 
the others in shooting. In a way, it is quite as difficult to become 
a 95 per cent. thinker as it is to become the same per cent. 
shooter. The thinker sometimes gets the money. 

The committee of arrangements convened beside the lodge, under 
the comforting shadow of the great oak tree, cach member seated 
on such object as best suited his comparative anatomy, or which 
in a manner designated his own greater or lesser importance in the 

thering; for in every assemblage, be the samé great or humble, 
here are those who lead and those who are led. 

“3 The size of the company required that true hospitality should 
not be circumscribed by a pitcher, and this the sympathetic host 
promptly recognized by providing a bucket of cider instead. Each 
one gracefully balanced the bucket on his right hand and drank 
out of it with admirable ease, grace and endurance. Andy Coxey 
was last to tilt it, and after sundry stranglings and long breaths 
before he could resolve to let go, he placea the bucket close by 
him, within reach, wiped his mouth carefully on his coat sleeve 
and opened the meeting. ‘‘Gentleman and friends, about this here 
tournament. Perhaps I may be wrong, but then ag’in perhaps 
I hain’t. I’m here to say that we want class shootin’. That gives 
us amatoors a chance in the money. We are agreed on every- 
thing but the system, and I want you to know that if you don't 
have class shootin’ you can count me out; and if I don’t shoot 
there are lots of others that won’t shoot,” and Coxey glared 
around the circle to see if there was one who dared to incur his 
displeasure by opposing him. 

There was an ufeasy silence, Eackwfooked at the other, and 
each sat ‘with his €lbows.and knees pointing at uncanny angles 
in the embarrassment which came with the honors of forinal 
statesmanship and the need of taking a definite stand on the 
subject. F 
: At last a thought seemed to dawn on Moke, who said: “I 
make a motion that the Cadi be made chairman of this meeting.” 

“Second it,” said Ephraim. 

“Carried,” said the Cadi, “and now the meeting will please 
come to order. You, as secretary, will keep the minutes, Moke.” 

“T rise to a point of order,” said Remus le Loup, of Coon 
Hollow, who was distinguished by a much-worn and soiled calico 
shirt. 

“I second the point,” 
Hill. 

“It seems to me that your action is overhurried and irregular, 

Mr. Chairman,” continued Le Loup. “Don’t we vote on the 

motion first to determine whether or not you are elected? Or 

do we vote cn it next week?” 

“lL have already ruled on the matter,” said the Cadi. 

“But according to Cushing and other pariiamentary authori- 
ties there must be a vote on the motion,” persisted Le Loup. 

“Not on your life,” said the Cadi, with emphasis. “You forget 
that this is a gun club meeting, and Cushing therefore is not 
knee-high here.” 

“I appeal from the chair to the meeting,” 
citedly. 

“Before you appeal,” said the Cadi, gravely, 
questions. Did Cushing ever win a pigeon match? Did he ever 
make a great score on 100 targets? Did he,’’ and here the Cadi 
shook his finger straight at Le Loup, “did he ever belong to a 
gun club?” 

“But all that is—” 

“Answer the question, yes or no,” commanded the Cadi. 

“No,” said Le Loup. 

“Brothers,” said the Cadi, in mellifiuous tones, “the gentleman 
from Coon Hollow admits that Cushing didn’t know how to 
shoot, and knew nothing of the affairs of gun clubs, therefore I 
would ask the gentleman from the Hollow what Cushing has to 
do with the business of this meeting. Perhaps the gentleman 
has an eye on a seat in this chair for the Coon Hollow delegate. 
If so I’ll retire in his favor, if any member will rise and make an 
objection to me.” Here all the members looked hard at Le 
Loup as if he had been caught stealing sheep. ‘The gentleman 
from Coon Hollow may appeal to the meeting now if he wishes,” 
concluded the chairmén. 

“I have changed my mind,” said Le Loup, scotnfully. 

“Mr. Secretary, you will inscribe on the minutes that the gen- 
tleman from Coon Hollow has changed his mind, and by way of 
emendation, and as expressing the sense of this meeing, you may 
add that it would be his gain and our pleasure if he would also 
change his shirt before Christmas time,” added the chairman. 

“Ha, ha, haw, haw—” 

“Order, order! Gentlemen, order!” said the Cadi. as he kicked 
the side of the lodge with his boot in lieu of a desk and gavel. 
“I intend to,run this meeting in an up-to-date manner. I have 
noticed that it is good modern usage at gun club meetings for 
‘the chairman te do nearly all of the talking himself, and to 
decide votes and things as best suits his own notions, besides 
selecting entertaining reminiscent and gossipy matters for sub- 
jects, so that all the important business of the meeting must needs 
be postponed and transacted at an adjourned meeting. Any 
‘objections, gentlemen?” and he pleced his ponderous feet on the 
back of a chair repdsefully. 

Not a member dared to raise an objection, as is the tommon 
manner at such meetings. | 

“You, Coxey, will take off your hat and stand up when you 
address the chair, if you wish to say formally what ‘you just now 
said informally.” 

“Not by a long shot,” retorted. Coxey. . “This is a free country. 
In regards to and concerning this here shoot, I say that we 
ought'to have class shootin’, and don’t you forget it. You don’t 


said Sandy Montague, of Razor Back 


said Le Loup, ex- 


“answer these 





‘some information on the subject. 


ketch me in this here tournament if you have any other system, 
and my friends won’t shoot if 1 don’t.” 

“What friends?” queried Moke. 

“Never you mind what friends. 
self,” said Coxey, angrily. ‘i 

“Order, order, gentlemen! This is not an old lady’s tea party 
where everybody can carry on a conversation with everyone 
else simultaneously. You will please address the chair.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Moke, rising, with an I-ate-the-canary ex- 
pression on his face, “I heard you once tell some things about your 
ideas of class shooting, and perhaps for the benefit of the as- 
sembled officers of our noble organization you would give us 
I feel that in making this request 
I am voicing the sentiments of the members present.” 


“Yes, yes,”’ exclaimed all together, glad to be relieved of the 
trouble of thinking. 


I’ll attend to that part my- 


CLASS SHOOTING. 

“This is an unexpected honor, gentlemen all,” said the Cadi, 
“so to begin the matter mildly I will say that class shooting 
is the rottenest system that ever was devised to govern a com- 
petition. It is utterly against the principles of equity and of 
sportsmanship. It recognizes and fosters a gambling spirit by 
its peculiar workings, and instead of being specially favorable to 
the amateur, as our learned brother so spiritedly remarked just 
now, it is against him, as it is against all others, as any system 
devoid of equity must needs be. 

“Let me illustrate the point with an example. Suppose that 
there are thirty contestants in an event at 15 targets, $1.50 en- 
trance, money divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent., targets deducted 
at 2 cents each, and that four tie on 15, two tie on 14 and one is 
third alone on 12. Keep this in mind, gentlemen, for I have 
further figuring.” 

“I declare to goodness, Cadi,” exclaimed Ephraim, “I’m all 
mixed up in my mind already. Can’t you go a little slower.” 

“The good Lord is bountiful to all his children, gentle Ephraim,” 
said the Cadi, with slow enunciation. “To some he gives great 
beauty; to others great wealth; to others again voluptuous ears. 
Even to you, Ephraim, humble as you are, he has given a lavish 
smearing of calf’s foot jelly instead of gray matter in your 
sensorium. Remove the jelly, and you would no longer be the 
sprightly, intellectual companion whom we all know and love 
so well. Now I will try again, and if you fail to understand this 
time, I quit.” 

The good Cadi then took a pencil and illustrated his subject as 
follows: 

Sth COANNNES BE Fin ckie cc cvcncitencccdsotngsccces $45.00 
Targets, 450, at 2 cents 9.00 


$36.00 


“This amount, gives $18, $10.80 
and $7.20. 
“To make it clear to your eye, gentle Ephraim 


the winncrs and their winnings thus: 


divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent., 


, I will arrange 


First money. A. B. i D. 


Broke. 
$18.00 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 15 targets. 
Second money. E. F. 3roke. 
$10.80 $5.40 $5.40 14 targets. 
Third money. G. sroke. 
$7.20 $7.20 12 targets. 


“Now, good folks, will you please to expla:zn to me on what 
principles of equity, or sportsmanship or anything that is founded 
on fairness and good sense, G gets more for breaking 12 targets 
than A, B, C and D_ do, who broke them all, or more than E 
and F, who were next to first? 

“The incentive in a competition is to excel .one’s fellows. All 
principles of sportsmanship recognize that victor 
have the greatest honors and the greates: rewards. 

“Class shooting is not a sportsmanlike competition, for the 
incentive is not for each to excel his fellow, but to win money 
and to drop alone in a place if possible to tiereby secure the 
most money. Dropping into the most paying hole is largely a 
matter of chance instead of skill; therefore there is mixed into 
the system chance and skill; and a matter which involves 
the putting up money on a chance more or iess is accordingly 
a gambling institution. It is absurd.to attempt to defend a system 
which eliminates largely all considerations of skill, and leaves 
the rewards of the shooter to a matter of chance, with the absurd 
result that the man who performed the worst may be rewarded 
the best. 

“Now, if the Rose system had governed in the above example, 
and the ratios had been 5, 3 and 2, the results would have been a 
perfectly equitable division on those ratios, with the gambling 
chance of dropping into hole alone entirely eliminated. It is 
true that there would not be any very big winners under this 
system as compared with the gambling chance of the straight 
class system, but on the other hand there wouid not be such a 
melancholy group of losers; for where one man wins a lot 
must be a number who lose correspondingly. he Rose system 
is absolutely the only system applied to class shooting which 
adjusts itself to any and all classes of ties, and still preserves 
invariably the equity of the division of the money. In the above 
example, under the Rose system, the results would have been 
as follows: 

“Four men, 5 points each, 20 points; two men, 3 points each, 
6 points; one man, 2 points; a total of 28 points. Thirty-six dol- 


the should 


there 


_ lars divided by 28 gives $1.28 for each point; therefore each first 


would receive $6.40; second would receive $3.84; third would re- 
ceive $1.28, as equitable division as one could imagine.” 
- “But breaking 12 was a matter of skill,” interposed Moke. 

“Quite true, Moke; but we are considering the 12 as it relates 
to other scores and the rewards, and not by itself. Breaking 14 
and 15 are matters of greater skill they are rewarded 
the poorest in this instance.” 

“But it doesn’t always happen so,” protested Moke. 

“The chances, as happens actually in tournaments, may com- 
bine in an infinite number of ways, as you can readily note by 
changing the number of men in the ties, and you can develop all 
kinds of absurd results. In practice, the workings of the system. 
so called—although it is no competitive system at all, inasmuch as 
no competitive results are attempted or obtained aside from 
money considerations—ere absurdly ridiculous.” 

“Tf it is all you say,” queried Coxey, “how is it that it has been 
so long in use, and so many times adopted by eminent ciubs?”’ 

“As to the first part of your query, I may answer,” replied the 
Cadi, “that the chances of dropping into a place alone are quite 
as seductive as the temptation to bet on a horse when the odds 


,» and ye: 


“are 20 to 1 or 10 to 1. The odds are all against the win, but men 


have won and men may win again, as. the deluded ones reason, 
though the men who take the long chances are the delight of the 
bock-makers. It is the element of chance which makes it so 
tempting, and yet it works disaster to the sport, since first there 


are no honors in winnings where so many are tied, and last many 
shooters are led on to shoot beyond their means on the chance 
of a lucky landing into a hole alone. As to your second 
question, clubs adopt such systems as they consider most success- 
ful to their shoots, and therefore they adopt ones which they 
consider most pleasing to the majority of the shooters. A gen- 
uine competition contemplates that there will »e honors as well 
as rewards. In the old days, when the ties were shot out to a 
finish, ‘here were some honors as well” as rewards, but the 
shooters were too impatient to wait till ties could be shot off, 
and dropping for place added to the dissatisfaction, so the present 
so-called system came into’ vogue. Furthermore, 
lar, as you imply.” 

“How could there be dropping for place when the ties were 
shot off?” queried Ephraim. 

“Easily,” replied the Cadi. “Suppose that, in the above ex- 
ample, A, B and C are steady professional shots, and being 
nearly alike in skill and out strictly for the money, they uis- 
like to compete against each other. If they do compete against each 
other they are continually shooting each other out of the money. 
Therefore they conspire together to win all the money and divide. 
So, in the above example, B would miss one bird and drop into 
the ties with E and F; C would miss two birds and drop into 
a tie with G. In the shoot-off, the three steady shots, A, B and 
C, would shoot all the others out and divide all the money. The 
remedy was easy, if there had been any clubs with backbone 
enough to bar such dishonest shooters. Had there been a national 


organization, no doubt many beneficent reforms would have been 
established years since.” 


it is not popu- 


DROPPING FOR PLACE. 

“Well,” said Coxey, “we have stopped that dishonest practice 
of dropping for place now.” 

“Bah! you haven’t stopped the practice of dropping for place, 
and it is not dishonest,” retorted the Cadi, promptly. 

“TI was speaking of the old system. Dropping fer place under the 
present system of class shooting is honest and allowable. Class 
shooting contemplates only the money phase of the matter, and 
as you are a shooter you know that it is devoid of all principles of 
equity both in theory and in practice. Referring again to the 
above example, what peculiar claim has G to the $7.20 that makes 
it unsportsmanlike for any one to drop a target and tie with 
him? Answer that. Supposing now that there were four who 
tied on 14, would it not be far more equitable for one to drop 
in with G, and thereby make a much fairer division of the 
money. You say that that would be contrary to the principles 
of a competition. So it would if this were a genuine competition; 
but dropping for place is complementary to this rotten system, 
and you must not mistake the incidental feature for the thing 
itself.” 

“T think that it is very wrong to drop for place,” 
pursing up his lips in a virtuous manner. 

“Why do you think so?” the Cadi asked in gentle tones. 

“Well, there are a lot of people who think so, and that’s good 
enough for me,” was the retort. 

“IT don’t care a hang people mink so,” said the 
Cadi, “if they can give no substantial reason for their think, and 
if it is wrong on the face of it. There are no end of people in 
the world who think differently and who think alike; and most 
of them, you will find, try to think on the popurar side, regardless 
of the merits of any given case. But before I attach any weight 
to any think, I want him to produce 
reasons for believing his think 


said Ephraim, 


how many 


man’s some substantial 
, or considering his think seriously. 
Mere assertion proves nothing, even if repeated to tiresomeness. I 
have many times heard it asserted that dropping for place was 
wrcng—yes, outrageously wrong—yet I never have known of one 
good reason advanced for the assertion.” 

“But nearly all the clubs say that ‘dropping for place will not be 
tolerated,’’’ objected Coxey. 

“That is a fictitious parade of an honesty which does not exist. 
First of all, neither you nor any one else can tell whether a 
man misses a target to drop for place, or whether he misses it be- 
cause ke cannot help missing. His last target might be missed 
at a juncture which would drop him into a good place; but 
what man can take upon himself to say that the target was missed 
purposely. It is against all principles of justice that any man 
should be required to shoot under a system which puts him in 

position where his honesty of purpose comes in question re- 
peatedly by the circumstances incident to a falsity of competition, 
and wherein the offense itself is a matter of mere assertion, without 
a logical leg to stand upon. 

“In law, the party who induces another to commit an illegal 
act is considered an accessory, and equally guiity with the chief 
offender. What shall we say of a management adopting a system 
which tempts a contestant or contestants to commit an offense— 
which, by the way, is an offense only by virtue of emotional asser- 
tion—and then when a contestant succumbs to the tempiation 
offered, the accessory—that is to say, the management—punishes 
its partner in crime. I accept only for the moment your view 
that it is wrong, merely to show you where it lands you, for if 
it is wrong for a contestant to commit the offense, it is equally 
wrong for the management to offer the opportunity and the 
temptation. Both are parties to the same artificial offense as 
principal and accessory.” 

“You are likely to get into trouble if you go on talking this 
way, my good friend,” said Moke. 

“Bah!” said the Cadi. “If any one wishes to argue this sub- 
ject, I will be delighted to entertain him. All I ask is that he 
produce something more substantial than a ‘think.’ If the Rose 
system were used in this headless juggle called class shooting, there 
then would always be an equitable adjustment of the moneys; 
but so long as managements pander to the passion for taking 
chances at long odds, just so long will there be wonderment as 
to why many of the shooters who once shot so regularly shoot 
now no Icnger.” 

“We haven’t got very far along in cur tournament matters,” 
said Coxey. 

“Committees never do at the first sitting,” 
calmly.. “Pass around the bucket, Moke, 
stands adjourned to two weeks from to-day.” 


replied the Cadi, 
and this meeting 


Bernarp Waters. 


A Three-Cornered Match. 


Centerpare, R. I., Sept. 13.—A pape three-cornered target 
match was shot to-day as Hugh Bain, R. C. Root and N. F. 
Reiner, on the Providence Gun Club grounds. Mr. Bain won with 
The score was: . 
C.-Root 78, H.. Bain &, N. F. Reiner 76. 


This match was for $2.50 a corner. N.. F. Rewer. 
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Monumental Shooting Park. 


BattimorzE, Md.—The Monumental Shooting Park was apened 
to the public on Wednesday, Aug. 24. There is neither mem- 
bership fee nor dues. Any one who is fond of shooting a gun 
can at any time have free access to these grounds, and has 
carte blanche to shoot to his heart’s content; in other words, to 
the limit of his shell case, paying one cent each for targets. The 
aim of the promoter of the grounds seems to be to encourage 
trap shooting among the amateurs. 

The ark is very pleasantly and conveniently located on the 
water front, about ten minutes’ ride from the center of the 
city, and embraces about two acres of ground, enclosed by a 
neat picket fence. The grounds are pertensiy level, the grass 
is cut stnooth, and the background is clear sky, unobstructed by 
either trees or buildings. The park presents the appearance of 
a well-kept lawn, there being neither screens nor board protec- 
tions to mar its symmetry. The traps and trappers are entirely 
out of sight, and when the target takes its flight it seems to 
rise from the grass. Five traps are used, three throwing out- 
goers and two incomers. The score is arranged in an arc of a 
circle, located respectively at 12, 14 and I6yds. from the traps. 
Separate boxes are provided for each shooter at each distance. 
A modification of the Sergeant system has been adopted in shoot- 
ing. The traps throwing outgoers are located in a trench 8ft. 
deep by about 12ft. in length, completely housed in, and with a 
storage capacity for eight or ten thousand targets. The traps 
throwing incomers are located 60yds. from the score, one on the 
right and the other on the left quarter. Events are shot un- 
known fraps, unknown angles. Just in the rear of the score is 
the pulier’s box, fenced in. To the left are the cashier’s and 
scorer’s office, surrounded by a picket fence. In the rear of the 
score have been erected two large tents, with benches, tables, 
gunracks, ice water, etc., for the convenience of the partici- 
ants. 

To the right of the score is a tall post, vividly striped in_black 
and white, and crowned with a huge sign, “Kicking Post.” 
This is for the benefit and consolation of the oft-dissatisfied 
man -who always has a “kick” coming to him. As soon as he 
opens, he is tenderly taken by the arm, or any other convenient 
ortion of his anatomy, and gently guided to the post, where 
he can have it out all by himself. On the opposite side of the 
score is another post. adorned by a bell, and over it a sien 
reading “Chestnut Bell.” The ringing of this bell is generally 
followed by a trip to the kicking post, as the shooter “who 
got a piece which the referee did not see” (the old chestnut) gen- 
erally winds up with a good strong kick, and to the post he goes, 
like a lamb to the slauehter. (If you have ever attempted to 
slaughter a lamb, you will appreciate the analogy.) : 

On the occasion of opening these grounds, a hundred-bird 
handicap race was inaugurated. A championship gold medal was 
the first prize, and $25 divided. 50, 30 and 20 ver cent., served 
as a sort of balm to the wounded feelings of those who landed 
near the top, but failed to make the exact connection with thie 
highest score. This medal is to be won thsee times to become 
the personal property of the holder. The winner of same sub- 
ject to challenge from any shooter living in Marvlarnd or the 
District of Columbia, the handicans first given to hold throughout 
the entire race for the medal. Handicaps were in distance and 
also in added birds. : , 

The opening day was a sizzler, the thermometer registering 
98 in the shade, but in spite of the intense heat. at 3 o’clock, when 
the main event was called, there were thirty-eight shooters 
entered to face the traps. Prior to the main event several 
sweepstake events were shot off, and at 3 o’clock the first squad 
in the big race faced the starter. 

The first three squads of five men each had shot through the 
last round of twenty-five targets when time was called. 

As the two final squads had been so severelv handicanned by 
the darkness, the score was called back to the first squad in the 
final round of twentv-five tareets. and Wednesday of the week 
following, the 3ist, was set as the day on which the race would be 
finished. On Wednesday afternoon, the 3ist, a goodlv_ crowd 
gathered to finish up the scores berun on the previous Wednes- 
day. Unfortunately a number of the out-ot-town shooters from 
Washington. Frederick and other points, who participated in the 
first dav’s shoot, did not make scores high enouch to afford them 
any chance for first places, and so did not return to shoot off 
their final round. The 3lst was another very hot dav, verv hard 
on the shooters. though a number finished with verv creditable 
scores. F. D. Hobbs. of Liberty, “d., won the medal and first 
money with a score of 98 broken. He stood at I6yds. and had a 
hardicap of four birds extra. 

The shoot was a gigantic success from beginning to end, and 
as a purely local shoot has never been equaled in this section of 
the country. 

The shoot worked like clockwork, without a hitch. Once in a 
while a drop or two of lubricant was needed, but as between 
four and five thousand targets were thrown trom three traps, on!lv 
the outgoers being used, between the hours of half-past one and 
half-past seven, it will be seen that no time was lost on account 
of breakdowns. STANLEY. 


Schmelzer Tournament. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10.—The fifth annual tournament of 
the Schmelzer Arms Company was not near so successful as 
the previous ones given by this firm. It is more than likely that 
merchandise shoots have grown into disfavor and that in the 
future a tournament conducted on that line will never be a very 
pretentious affair. Heretofore the tournaments given by the 
promoters of this shoot never failed to draw less than a hundred 
participants; on this occasion scarcely half that number put in 
an appearance, and the ye of these were present only on 
the fret day. It is quite probable that the postponement of the 
tournament affected the attendance somewhat. It was announced 
to begin Tuesday, but none of the programme events were shot 
until Wednesday. True, it rained quite hard Tuesday morning, 
but by 11 o’clock it was all over, and most of the events 
scheduled for that day could have been run off by night. The 
postponement caused some disappointment and dissatisfaction, be- 
cause Tuesday’s events were carried over to Saturday, and this 
interfered with the arrangements of a number of out-of-town shoot- 
ers who expected to shoot through the programme and be back 
home Saturday morning. Then, too, the shoot eaeeee con- 
siderable, something that was unnecessary and should have been 
corrected, because the promoters have had four years of previous 
experience, and should have readily handled the crowd that was 
in attendance without any delay or interruption. It was the 
intention of the management to throw all the targets at this shoot 
(with the exception of those it would take to decide the Schmelzer 
trophy event) from the new magazine trap, and the tournament 
was begun over this, though only the first and part of the second 
event was shot when the trap broke down, and it was not until 
the third day, Friday, that it was again in working order. 
After that time the events were all shot over this trap, which 
worked fairly well. In the meantime, however, some expert ‘traps 
had to be substituted, and this delayed the shoot some time while 
they were being set up. These were arranged on the. Sergeant 
system. . 

"No. 2, the unfinished event of Wednesday, was not finished un- 
til Friday afternoon. What the tournament seemed to lack was 
an efficient squad hustler or some person whose duty it was to 
see that the shooters were in their proper place and that the shoot 


t ing. 
kept moving SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


The tournament was held at Washington Park, where all of 
the previous State tournaments have been held of late. Every- 
thing considered, they are very good grounds, being easy of ac- 
cess and having a fair background for target shooting; especially 
when the targets are thrown off the ridge where the target traps 
are usually located. 

However, the Schmelzer trophy event was shot on the live- 
bird ground, and here the background is very trying, especially 
on dark days such as the one proved to be when this event was 
run off. The grounds are always kept in readiness for all kinds 
of shooting, but the panes which are used here had been 
taken out to make room for the new magazine trap, and it ap- 
pears that the time necessary to make the change had been un- 
derestimated. For this reason the arrangements were not as 
complete as they should have been. foe 


CONDITIONS. - 

The majority events were targets, and the winsers of prizes 
in the respective events have been enumerated inthe report of 
each day’s results. But two shooters shot through the entire 

rogramme, Hickman, of Kansas City, and C. L. Funk, of 

ueble, Colo. ; - 
former scored 483 out of 570, which gave him an average of 
_ while the leap ‘oh 473 out as aie mumber, soe! oe: 
_with an average of . The Kansas. City, Pittsbur; ‘ _ 
donated three round-trip tickets to Port Arthur, Texas. Two of 
them to go to the amateurs who make the first and second best 
averages, and who participate in no less than two-thirds of the tar: 


- get events. These were won by the above pair. The other ticket 


was to go to the amateur who made the lowest average and 
icipated in no less than two-thirds of the events. At present 
am unable to state who won this. The above applies only 
to the target events. The programme called for three live-bird 
events. The most important of these was a 20-bird handicap, for 
amateurs only. Dave Elliott carried off the high honors ‘and the 
silverware that went with them, though in order to accomplish 
this he had to kill sixty straight. ; 

This achievement is rob of some of its merits because the 
event was decided on the installment plan. The event proper was 
shot on Wednesday, and an effort was made to decide the tie 
on the following day, but after Elliott, Hickman and Cockrell 
had each killed thirty straight, those still in the tie came to the 
conclusion that they were in too good a form, and the tie was 
carrjed over until Saturday, when it was shot off in the ten-bird 
swéep of that date, which resulted in Elliott again going straight, 
which made his total run from start to finish sixty straight. 

W. S. Allen won second prize in this event, and Curtice third. 
The two other events were ten birds, entrance, and the money 
in these events was poy much cut up. In addition to the above 
styles of shooting three glass-ball events were also on the pro- 
gramme. It was fronly predicted that this antediluvian method 
of shooting would result in an endless amount of ties on straight 
scores, and it would be difficult to reach a decision in these 
events. : 

The results, however, were entirely different, for not only were 
there no straight scores in these events, but taken collectively 
the scores were far inferior to those made in the target events. 
The best anyone could do was to break 14 out of 15, and this 
was only accomplished after the trap broke down so that it would 
not rotate, and the balls were thrown at fixed angles. In the 
first event 12 was high, and Essig shot out those who were in 
the tie with him. First prize was some live goldfish. Hickman 
and Erhardt shot out the seconds, and then decided their little 
dispute by giving the second prize to Tom Hearn. Hodges won 
third, a minnow trap. In the second event Gottlieb scored 
18 and won first without a tie. Linderman disposed of the 
twelves and Hickman of the elevens. Three cameras were the 
prizes on this occasion. The final event resulted in Sweet shoot- 
ing out the fourteens, and the prize for this was a rifle. Howe 
did likewise with the thirteens and won a revolver. 

Fairman won a game carrier on 12 without a tie. 

Rifle shooting was another one of the attractions at this tourna- 
ment. The shooting was done at 25yds. with a .22cal. rifle. 
J. W. Ackard, of Fairplay, Mo., won first prize on both the 
first and second days, on each occasion scoring 97 out of a pos- 
sible 100. The first day he won a Stevens and a second day a 
Colts rifle. C. D. Snyder won second, a revolver, on the second 
day on a score of 94. On the third day Dr. J. B. Hungate won 
out_on a score of 93, the prize was a rifle. On the last day, Jno. 
J. Hallowell, of the U. C. Co., carried off the Winchester 
rifle on a score of 93. 


NON-RESIDENT SHOOTERS. 


The following out-of-town shooters were present at some time 
during the shoot. Dr. S. Redman, A. D. Park, J. W. Carson and 
F. N. Cockrell, Platt City. Mo.; George Essig, Plattsburg, Mo.; 
E. E. Hairgrove, Sutton, Neb.; C. L. Funk, Pueblo, Colo.; C. D. 
Linderman, Adams, Neb.; W. D. Townsend, Omaha, Neb.; C. E. 
McGee and Wm. Howard, Easton, Kan.; L. Hein, Garden 
City, Kan.; G. H. Miller, Chanute, Kan.; Dr. J. B. Hungate, 
Weeping Water, Neb.; L. L. Wavland, C. B. Clapp and Dr. E. 
R. Hickerson, Moberly, Mo.; W. S. Allen, Raymore, Mo.; W. A. 
Smith, Greenwood, Mo.; J. W. Ackard, Fairplay, Mo.; Frank 
Hodges, Olathe, Kan.; G. W. Hayden, Paris, Mo.; J. M. Leech, 
Greenwood, Mo.; A. C. Holms, Rosedale, Kan.; R. H. Sykes, 
Beverly, Ill.; Lou. Erhardt, Elmer Hyde, W. G. Lytle and W. S. 
Ferguson, Atchison, Kan.; C. A. Damon, Buffalo, N. Y., of the 
Savage Arms Company; Jno. J. Hallowell, Bridgeport, Conn., of 
the U. M. C. Company; Col. A. G. Courtney, Syracuse, N. Y., of 
the Remington Arms Company; C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Ia., of 
the Hazard Powder Company; Mr. Herbert Taylor, St. Louis, 
Mo., of the Dupont Powder Company. 

Paut R. Litzxe. 





The Equitable System. 


New York, Sept. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your issue 
of the 3d inst. I read with pleasure as usual Mr. Hough’s report 
of the Minneapolis tournament, held Aug. 24-25. In that report 
he touched fully upon the “so-called ‘equitable system,’” ex- 
plaining its workings so that everybody could understand it. 

Personally I have always been a believer in and a boomer of 
the Rose system, and stil] think it is the only fair and equitable 
method of dividing purses, no matter what others may think. 
I’m stubborn, I know; but I do believe, when you are shooting 
for money and not for sport, that the man who shoots the best 
should receive the greatest return for his entrance fee. 

Under class shooting, with the old percentage system of dividin 
purses, it was and is perfectly possible for a man to break 
straight and wr receive less money than another fellow who has 
only broken 18, or may be only 17. 

Under the Rose system, with either the original ratios as formu- 
lated by Mr. A. R. Rose, viz., four moneys, 6, 3, 2, and 1, or with 
the ratios used at Haverhill’s interstate the other day of 4, 3, 2 
and 1, the high man is bound to get appreciably more for his 
score than the man in the class next below him. 

But under “the equitable system” the man who breaks 20 or 
15 straight receives only a fracfional portion of the purse more 
than the man who broke only 19, while the difference is still very 
slight between what is paid to the straight scores and to those 
in the class three removes from them. See Mr. Hough’s own 
example, as quoted from his report: “The man who breaks 15 
gets $3.60, the man who breaks 14 gets $3.36, the man who breaks 
13 gets $3.12 and the man who breaks 12 gets $2.88.” Analyzing 
these figures, a oom case it is true, but yet a possible 
one, we find that the man who broke 15 straight only received 72 
cents more than the man who broke 12, losing three targets. 

Now take the case and apply the Rose system, with ratio points 
of 5, 3, 2 and 1. Three straights give 15 points; ten 14s give 30 
points; fifteen 18s give 30 points, and ten 12s give 10 points, 
or a grand total of points. Divide the purse—$120—by 85, and 
we have $1.41 as the value of each point; or the 15s drawn down 
$7.05 each; the 14s $4.23, the 13s $2.82, and the 12s $1.41. If the 
ratio points were reduced to 4, 3, 2 and 1, we should have the 
following figures: 15s, $5.84; 14s, $4.38; 13s, $2.92, and 12s, $1.46. 
For my part I like the Rose system, with the ratio points as 
last menticned, 4, 8, 2 and 1 ; 

Comencing the three sets of figures given above, it would seem 
as if there was really no comparison between the “equitable sys- 
tem” and the Rose system so far as “equity” is concerned. 
Any shooter knows how far easier it is to make an “‘all-but-one” 
than a straight score. Take a shooter who is running straight, 
the strain on him, even if he is an old campaigner, is quite 
severe toward the finish of his ns? but let him lose a target, the 
strain is relaxed at once, and it a comparatively easy matter 
to finish the string without. another miss. The man who breaks 
a straight ought to receive a larger share of the purse in pro- 
portion to his score over thé 14 man than the 14 man ought 
to receive over the man who has broken 13, There is actually 
far greater merit in a 15 as compared with a 14 than as agajnst a 
14 compared with a 13, and so on. The “equitable system” 
does not recognize the difference; the Rose system does. 

Talking about the strain that a man experiences when making 
a straight brings-to my mind a fact that E. D. Fulford called my 
attention to a few years ago. He asserted that a man’s pulse after 
he had made a straight score and er upen his leavin 
thes score beats far and away above the normal. e lay around, 
Fulford, self and others, waiting for an opportunity to test the 
truth of the assertion. We had not long to wait, and then Fulford’s 
statement was proved to be true. Since then I have often noticed 
the eame thing, even in my own case; and I think I owe to 
Fulford several targets that have got away from me at critical times, 
simply owing to v7 thinking about this matter and trying to count 
my pulse-beats! The experiment is a simple one, and I do not 
believe that anybody will find an encantinn to the rule. ‘ 

If then a man’s pulse gets away ew en he’s breaking a straight 
isn’t he undergoing a strain far above normal? And doesn’t he 
deserve more than the man who is not under any strain, or who 
is at best only under a v slight one? 

Thére is one other point, that I should also like to touch upon, 
and that is the mistaken idea that the “equitable system” and the 
Rose system are not class shooting. Mr. Hou; over- 
locks. this fact, for he says: he * they still clung to the old 
ways, and more especially did the experts, who liked the class 
shooting idea.” The last sentence should read more aptly, “who 
liked the old percentage system of 50, 30 and 20, or 40, 30, 20 and 


As a finishing touch to this letter, let me remark that the 
learned Cadi is ving the boys a to think about, and 
the way he sque Moke last week—Moke, by the way, who 
“only shoots for sport”--was truly delicious. Long live the Cadi! 

Rewarn Banks. 


> i 
Trap ‘around Reading. 

Reapine, Pa., Sent. 17.—The members of the South End Gun 
Club held a target shoot on its grounds to-day. Bluerock targets 
were used. Some very good scores were made. A large crowd 
witnessed the different events. The club is making arrangements 
to hold a large shooting tournament in about a month or twe, 


which will be open to all amateur shooters throughout the State. 
At the next meeting of the club the committee will decide date, 
management and other business connected with the shoot, and 
as to the special Se which are to be awarded. The scores of 
to-day’s events foll 
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West Chester, Pa., Sept. 15.—This afternoon in the midst of a 
rain and heavy wind storm the West Chester Gun Club defeated 
the Phoenix Gun Club, of Phoenixville, in the second of a 
series of three matches between these two clubs. Phoenix won the 
first, and the third or deciding match, which will be shot on neu- 
tral grounds, should prove interesting, as these two clubs are 
pretty evenly matched. Following the interclub match-a number 
of interesting sweeps were shot, in which better work was done, 
owing to the storm having passed over. The scores of the team 
shoot follow, each man shooting 25 targets: 

West Chester Gun Club—Henry 15, Gill 15, Hoar 15, Lumis 16, 
Beebe 18, Davis 16, Ford 17, Foulke 17—129. . 

Phoenix Gun Club—Trumbauer 16, Erb 11, Dotterer 18, Harris 
16, Hodge 6, Leidy 15, Miller 8, Dunlap 16—106. 

The scores of the sweeps follow: 
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Phoenixville, Pa., Sept. 14.—There was some fine shooting at the 
Phoenix Gun Club’s grounds to-day. A live-bird match between 
- Buckwalter and Winfield Buckwalter on one team and Trum- 
auer and Holmes on another was very interesting, and at- 
tracted a number of sportsmen to the grounds. Each man shot at 
10 live pigeons, the match being won by the Buckwalter team 
by the score of 12 to 11. Besides the live-bird match there was 
a club shoot at 25 targets per man over the magautrap. The score 
of the live-bird match follows: Winfield Buckwalter 8, John~ 
Buckwalter 4—12. Trumbauer 7, Holmes 4—11. 

The score of the club shoot follows: Erb 21, E. J. Dunlap 22, 
J. Buckwalter 18, Hodge 17, Dotterer 16, Smith 10, E. L. Buckwal- 
ter 9, Phlert 8, Perot 6, Williams 6, Hallman 5, Miller 4. 
_Chester, Pa., Sept. 14.—One of the greatest shooting matches at 
live birds that has taken place in a number of years was that 
of the Evans Gun Club to-day at the Delaware County Fair. The 
contest was for a purse of $100, which the club guaranteed as 
first money, all ties to be shot at the same place on Sept. 22. In 
all, there were fifteen ties for first. Each man shot at 5 live 
birds, 2lyds. rise. The score: Horace Jackson 3, 1, 0, 2, 5; joma 
Williams 0, 4; John Leary 3, 0, 3, 1; George J. Hunter 3, 5; 2: 
Copple, 1, 5, 1; Wm. Dunbar 0, 0, 0, 0; Parker Jackson 1, 1, 5; 
Wm. Hall 3; Hamilton 0; j: Evans 3, 5, 5, 5; B. Ellis 1; Harr 
Smith 5; Barney Connor 2; Wm. McKelvey 5; J. Clark 0; 1 
Pierce 0; W. Jones 5, 5; Marsden 2; Chamberlain 4; J. R.- Wil- . 
liamson 1; Barlow 1, 5; Brooks 5, 5; H. Jones 5; Hunter 5, 5; 
Wm. C. Alexander 5; J. Packer 3, 1. 

The above match was a miss-and-out, with the right to re-enter 
as often as one cared to, entrance fee $3. 

Pottstown, Pa., Sept. 17.—The members of the Shuler Shootin 
Club held a practice match at targets to-day. Grubb carried of 
the honors, winning a of the shoot. The scores —. 
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Lebanon, Pa., Sept. 16.—A very large audience to-day saw 


break even in the second of the 
series of three intercity bluerock and live-bird matches. Tfie 
Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, won the target match at 25 
bluerocks per man, teams composed of twelve men per team. The 
score of the target match follows: 

Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon—Cooper 22, Langdon 15, Rap 
15, Smith 21, Shoemaker 20, Trafford 20, Zellers 16, Duffy 14, Wort 
16, White 16, Bates 13, Witters 15—2v3. 

Chambersburg Gun Club, of Chambersburg—Capt. Runk 17, 
Elder 21, Disney 19, Rhinehart 17, Vanderau 13, Rhodes 15, O’- 
Leary 19, Kennedy 15, Henson 15, Minnick 16, Hobbs 16, Hum- 
mer 19—202. 

The live-bird match resulted in favor of Chambersburg, each man 
shooting at 10 live pigeons, teams of twelve men each. The score: 

Keystone Gun Club—Smith 9, Cooper 10, Witters 6, Trafford 8, 
Reinohle 7, Bollman 6, Duffy 5, Zellers 9, Langdon 8, Shoe- 
maker 9, Rapp 9, Bates 9—95. 

Chambersburg Gun Club—Capt. Runk 8, Humer 6, Hobbs 9, 
Rhodes 10, Vanderau 8. Elder 9, O’Leary 8, McGowan 8, Rhine- 
hart 6, Kennedy 8, Henson 10, Disney 9—100. 

The deciding match will be shot some time in October on 
neutral grounds. Each club has now one target and one live- 
bird match to its credit in this series. | 

Macungie, Pa., Sept. 12.—A live pigeon shooting match took 
place at J. O. Hill’s hotel to-day: . 

First event, 5 birds:- M. Brey 5, A. Desch 3, W. Schoch 4, 
H. Lauer 3, Wm. Richards 2. 

Second event, 5 birds: M. Brey 4, W. Schoch 5, H. Lauer 56, 
Wm. Richards 3, A. Krauss 3. Duster. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burra.o, Sept. 17.—Following scores are from. Audubon Gun 
Club’s club shoot. The feature of to-day’s shoot was the inaugura- 
tion of a series of shoots for a beautiful trophy, presented by Mr. 
R. H. Hebard, to be owned by the shooter winning most events 
in the year. The events are at 30 singles, with the shooters in 
the different classes having the following birds added to their 
scores: A Class—Scratch.° Class—Three birds added. C Class 
—Five birds added. The first event was won by Dr. Ss. 
Carroll, who scored 26 out of 30,-with 3 added, gave him a score 
of 29. No. 3 event was the badge shoot. A. C. Heinold won 
Class A, Dr. E. S. Carroll won Class B, and Peter Stover won 
Class C. . The tie between C. S.- Burkhardt and Geo. Zoeller on 
last month’s cup shoot was also shot off to-day and was won by C. 
S. Burkhardt. ‘The next regular cup shoot will take place on 
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~- WESTERN TRAPS. 


CHICAGO ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Cuicaco, Il., Sept. 17.—The regular shoot of the C. A. Club for 
the Edwards medal came off at Watson’s Thursday afternoon, ten 
members appearing for the contest, The result of a spirited com- 

ition was-a tie between Geo. Thorne and Johnnie Turrill, the 
latter allowed Z5yds, and 3 birds, to Mr. ‘Sh rne’s 2yds. and 2 birds, 
The tie will be shot off next week at tae convenience of the two 
concerned. Mr. Turrill has not been shooting very long, and his 
improvement is notable. He shot the heavy gun which once made 
a reputation for itself in the hands of his father, Sam Turrill, for 
many years. one of the best known sportsmen of the shooting 
regions of the Middle West. The skill ofthe father may well be 
transmitted to the son, and if so we may look for yet more at the 
hands of Johnnie Turrill, who is known everywhere in these parts 
as a very thoroughgoing sportsman in several different lines of 
sport. is successful rival, Geo. Thorne, is another well-known 
character in ‘Chicago athletics and outdoor sports. Mr. Thorne 
is a finely built young man, with a powerfu 
has the pride of an athlete in his condition, so’ that he is always 
quite fit for the sport of the traps, at which he is younger than in 
many other lines of sport. He has held the medal before and is 
looked upon as dangerous in the later moe, Thursday was 
a good flying day, and the birds were prompt and fast. Following 
the the scores: 








A F Banks, scratch «+ eee 02222021120121010—11 
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3 A Thorne, 28 '110122012121211—15 
E A Russell, 27 ote +2 151120000020010010— 8 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. DIAMOND MEDAL. 


Yesterday there were only sixteen entries for the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. dianiond medal handicap, live birds. The reason for 
the falling off is doubtless due to the fact that the Illinois chicken 
season cpened cn the day previous to the shoot, so that many 
shooters of our gun clubs were absent in the fields. There was a 
nice little shocting crowd none the less, and the finish showed 
some sport, going into the 10 hole in the ties before a winner could 
be deciared. Dr. S. Shaw, who shot a slashing gait all the after- 
noon, came out with the medal this time, thus putting it into the 
hands of yet another winner, and a very deserving one. Eddie 
Steck, the Stock Yards boy, came very near taking the medal home 
for a second time, but he los® the. bird which would have kept 
him in the tie, and passed out after a plucky race and a good ex- 
hibition all the afternoon of steady shooting. 

Mr. J. L. Alabaster, who came to the grounds late in the after- 
noon, after the shooting was well advanced, made a good, stiff 
run for a tie on first until the last few birds of his string. Another 
man, who proved dangerous for a long time, was Mr. F. E. Adams, 
who was using a 10-gauge gun with deadly effect. Dr. Carson also 
was in form, and he tied Mr. Adams. Mr. R. Simonetti, secretary 
of the Alpine Gun Ciub, was in the fight also, though he retired 
with 18. Mr. Barto, winner of the Chicago challenge trophy last 
week, was off his proper form to-day, and he withdrew at the 16 
hole, having only one bird allowed him. Mr. Leffingwell could 
only figure out 17, and Paterson, with one bird allowance, tied with 
Lockie, who had 4, Levi, who had 5, and Simonetti, with 3 birds. 
Ties on second and third were shot at 3-bird strings and then miss- 
and-out. Adams shot Carson out at the end of 10 birds. In the 
tie for third Alabaster shot Paterson out at the 6th bird, which 
Paterson lost dead out, Levi having missed earlier. The birds were 
showing a marked improvement to-day over the speed shown in 
the later warm summer weather. Scme of them were very fast, 
especially early in the afternoon, though toward night they natu- 
rally became slower. Shooting began before noon and was closed 
about 5 P. M., entries coming along till after 2 P. M. Dr. Shaw 
was delighted with his winning of this handsome medal, but who 
will be winner next time is a large-sized guess, as the conditions 
are such as to leave it a very much undetermined proposition 
among so many good shotsas this trophy calls out for each contest. 
Following are the scores: 










ee OM CS See 20202010211012100112011 —15 
W B Leffingwell, 30, 2 .. . « »»11112020010202220121111 —17 
A Lockie, 28, 4 -...... . «+ -201210122121102111111  —18 
A C Paterson, 30,1 ........ . «+ -20.210122121102111111 —18 
Dr C W Carson, 28, 3 .. « » » -1202012221111202212102 —19 
F E Adams, 30, 2 ........ . +» -1111211120211211201202 —19 
H Levi, 28; 5......... + + + 02222012u2102222202001112—18 
Dr_S Shaw, BW, 2 ....cccccscccsccsccosee 122022122221112121222 —20 
A Sundermeyer, 28, 3 .......ccceececececs 19001211001012112112w —14 
R Simonetti, 29, 3 o........ccceeceeeceees 20111221201111110021022 —18 
J B Barto, 39, 1 . - -2000112222111021w —12 


~ £2201220 01212201020002222—15 
02v020202020202002111222 —14 
0210202120w 


C Burmeister, 28, 4 . 
W Burmeister, 28, 4 
F H- Hollister, 28, 2 


A Herring, 28, 4 ... 01012111101002211w —ll 
L Alabaster, 29, 3 2102200112111222220220 —17 
=< M Steck, 29, 1 .. 1122121222121 —20 


Shoot-off : 
Dr Shaw, 30, 1 ...:2222222222—10 E M Steck, 29, 0 ...122211022 — 9 
Dr Shaw won the medal. 
Ties on 19 at 3 birds, then miss-and-out: 
F E Adams ....... 1231021121--5 Dr Carson 
Adams won. 
Ties on 18, samé conditions, Alabaster won, 6 straight, Paterson 
losing his 6th bird dead out. 


ELLIOTT—GILBERT. 


Jim Elliott and Fred Gilbert will meet a week from to-day, Sept. 
24, at Watson’s, this city, to shoot for the Du Pont cup, for which 
Jim has challenged. Should the weather keep cooler and the birds 
continue to improve we may look for some fun in this race, in 
which the winner is by no means to be picked until after the 


scores are shot. 
PEKIN—PEORIA. 


The gun clubs of the two pleasant shooting towns, Peoria and 
Pekin, this State, keep up their warm riva!ry for shooting honors, 
in which first one and then the other has ccme out ahead during 
the past season. At the last team shoot, Sept. 12, Pekin team came 
over to Peoria and defeated the Peoria boys on their own grounds. 
The margin of 28 birds is one which is somewhat decisive, though 
it may be supposed the hosts of the visitors were glad to be beaten 
by their friends. Shooting was at 25 bluerocks per man, and the 
following were the scores: 

Pekin tee Hoff 20, ig, oe 15, Heilman 21, Baker 19, 
William Hoff 23, —- 21, Thompson 17, Bartson 17, Bornig 18, 
Ohl 21, North °21—213. , fy arene 

Peoria—Liesy 20, Bordeaux 16, Smith 13, Gus Portman 23, Schoft 
21, Shortfellow 4, C. Portman 17, W. Weber 16, Mills 21, Frederich 
17, Brown: 17-—~-185. 

McLEAN COUNTY GUN CLUB. 

In. the regular medal contest, live birds, of the McLean County 
Gun Club, of Bloomington, Ill., Dr. C. A. McDermand was last 
week’s winner in a field of fourteen contestants. McLean County 
Gun Club is one of the largest and most enthusiastic in the State. 


MONROE TOURNAMENT. 


The warm little shoot run off at Monroe, Mich., last week was 
a hummer, of course, being under charge of Jack Parker. Jack 
himself took down a modest share of the purses. Gyp, Spross, 
Wood, Allen, Foster and several others from Toledo, Wrantoue, 
Rockwood, - Carleton and adjacent points, were also in the head 
moneys, and the affair was a good one, though’ not establishing 
any new records. Young Clark, a twelve-year-old shooter from 
Wyandotte, surprised all present by his performance, and bids 
fair to be one of the warm ones ere long. 


MICHIGAN TRAP-SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


Next week, Sept. 20-23, will see a hot Shoot at the beautiful city 
of Detroit, Mich., the annual meet of the Michigan Trap-Shooters’ 
League, Jack Parker shooting manager. The committee in charge 
will be. Messrs. J. A. Marke Jum arker, George Avery, W. H. 
Brady, John Bortle, P. C. Wood and H.'H. Fleucher. The pre- 
yailine custem of barring manufacturers’ agents will be observed, 
the latter being allowed to shoot only for targets. There is abun- 
dant money hung up, and many trophies of interest will come into 
pay. Ai an ail, this should, under the beneficent influences of re- 
viving bufiness activity, prove a very well attended and pleasant 
tournament, one of the: best shown this season in the State of 
Michig: which is one of the strongest in the West in sports of 
all ki -and not the least in the sport of the traps, 


EAST ND, OF QUINCY. 


The newly organized East End Gun Club, of Quincy, Ill, is 


iz 
steadv at on ‘its new grounds, and trving to master the intri- 
cate flights Of live and inanimate birds. The $ are enjoy- 
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physique, and he- 


ing themselves very much, and the club promises to become a 

mot and strong one. At the club shoot this week, Sept. 12, the 
ollowing scores were made in three events, two of 10 targets and 

one of 5: . 
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MONTANA CHALLENGE CUP. 


The challenge cup of the Montana State Sportsmen’s Association, 
50 targets, was shot for last week by seven competitors—Mc- 
Gowan, Christianson, Shultz, Brownlee, Tuttle, Smith and Nell— 
the shoot taking place at Anaconda. McGowan and Christianson 
turned out_a tie on 39, and shot further at 20 birds, McGowan 
winning. Heavy wind made the shooting difficult. 


FAYETTE SHOOT. 


On Monday, Sept. 26, the annual tournament of the Fayette Gun 
Club, of Fayette, Mo., will be held, on the grounds at Morrison’s 
race track. Mr. Caleb Eaton is manager, and a very nice little pro- 
gramme is offered, of eight numbers, alternating 15 and 20 birds to 
the event. There will te one live bird event, a handicap, 26 to 
30yds., at $7 entrance. There will be $10 added to the live-bird 
number, and’ $5 to each 20-target event. 


GOOD. TIMES. 


Mr. Paul North, of the Cleveland Target Co., dropped in early 
this week for a chat. He says times are undoubtedly much better 
than for a good while, and he looks for more shooting and more 
shoots. He says that the number of magautraps put out by his 
company is steadily increasing, and altogether expresses himself 
as quite contented with the color of the world. E. Hoven. 
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EUREKA GUN CLUB. 

The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its regular weekly target 
contest Sept. 17. The day was a bright, sunny one, with a strong 
left-quartering wind. The attendance was only fair, possibly 
owing to the fact that many of the club’s members were out of the 
city hunting chickens. The shooting nevertheless started in early 
and continued throughout the day. 

In the trophy contest at 25 targets, known traps, unknown angles, 
Class A was won by F. P. Stannard; Class B by V. L. Cunnyng- 
ham, and Class C by H. B. Morgan. 


Class A. 
et ML rica nccsuscnwacecdesdocénses® 1111111011111111111111111—24 
EE acts ve celnesesdhqokoaniaey 011111111011111101111111—22 
MUNIN EE, oni 5oe5 dca eirckcoeseceecceuet 1110111111111111111011111—23 
ee PRN = > chiens deductiencencsbawed 1101111111111111011111111—23 
DOR, De "ee dadaegesesyeeessnceuene 1141111111011111101011111—22 


A C Paterson 
S Houston .... 


0111111111101110110113111—21 
1111110111101111110111111—22 





a ae 1111001001010110111111111—18 
=. 
VE, Cam ves cciccciseccccvsevedes 1011101110110101101110111—18 
Ey GN EE k.ocGabacscwenssncescsevecss 1001111000011111101111001—16 
Wee EE 45.0 s amditawascdeucseseccues 1111000010110121100110110—15 
Class C. 
Bt I, Gans e ewvcscnvasercaseu sansa 1111111101000111101111110—19 
Be BP POD | vicscx de recdsddiwocsccscvesed 0100101100001000001000101— 8 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club held its nineteenth weekly target contest 
on the 17th inst., with a good attendance. The day was one on 
which good scores could be looked for. Considerable interest_was 
manifested in the shoot-off for the medals. In a hot race for Class 
A trephy between Dr. S. Shaw and E. S. Graham they tied on 
the first shoot-off, each killing 22 out of 25. Dr. Shaw finally 
winning on 10 straight, his opponent losing 2. 

Singularly the trophy in each of the three classes was won on 23 
out a 25, the classes and C shooters equaling Class A. 

The following are detailed scores in the trophy event of 25 
targets, known traps, unknown angles, classified. Class A was 





won by Dr. Shaw; Class B by Samuel Young, and Ciass C by 
Mr. Eaton:. 
POM, abd c coasted dacpececsisecsctstcee 1110111111111111111011101—22 
Mi iectecccvecctees . --1001101111011101111011111—19 
PN sdced peaania ties disdeconswuardagen 1000111111110111011011001—12 
DEE dnvaccetnéchepheqeeesckededsoceetdcwen 1011111101110110110101101—18 
nan ss ceheneagnheeen eres nttherseeene 1001011010111111001111111—18 
Richards « » » 2190001111111111011111110—22 
Hellman . » »-1110011110011111111001101—18 
De Maris .... .-.-1010010101001110111011110—15 
Po eae «+ e100111111111111111111101—°3 
Fehrman « ---1111101011011911111101111—20 
Brown . « -1111110111111111001110011—20 
Shaw ...... «++ o1111110111111111110111111—23 
MOIOED os weccecess ee o2010110111111101111111110—23 
Be SMOG “igi bo Viva ccwetvesedsyssecees 1011111111111111101111111—23 


EUREKA VS. GARFIELD. 

Garfield Gun Club accepts the challenge of Eureka Gun Club, to 
contest ‘for the Shooting and Fishing trophy, and sets the day 
of contest as Oct. 1, at 2 o’clock P. M., on the grounds of Garfield 
Gun Club, corner West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 

A. C. Paterson. 





At Midland Beach, 


Miptanp Beacu, Staten Island, Sept. 
handicap shot at Midland Beach oer 4 h 
sulted in a tie of extraordinary length in the shoot-off between 
Capt. A. W. Money and Mr. T. C. Wright. The tie was miss- 
and-out, and 51 birds to each were required to decide it, 76 birds 


14.--The 25 live-bird 
had nine entries, and re- 


in all. Capt. Money’s 76th bird, hard hit, took a narrow circle 
and pitched under an amusement pavilion which formed the right- 
hand boundary, and was a lost bird. 


As to the arrangements for conducting the shoot, it would be 
difficult to imagine ones more crude and shiitless. A tent close 
to the right of the score formed the left-hand boundary, while the 
pavilion to the right formed the opposite boundary, and some 
telegraph poles in front of the traps did service for the rest of the 
bounds. The birds were as poor a lot as courd be found if they 
were. specially selected for their poorness. Bird after bird refused 
to fly till fairly driven to take wing, and then its flight was about 
as swift as would be that of a winged bootjack. ‘The entrance 
was $10, birds extra, class shooting. Mr. Lewis Morris acted as 
referee in the main event. Mr. Fred Quimby officiated in that 
office for the contestants in the Staten Isiand cup, at 10 birds, 
entrance $2, handieap, open only to residents of Staten Island. 
Capt Money, 20 ........ccccresscessccess 1221212212211211122211212—25 
TC Welt, OD. occ ccdsicdeccoscrseseaas 2222121212222222222222222—25 
T W Mortey, BD ..c.ccccccccccccccceccecs 22022222222222221)2222222—22 

20222222222*00 











A Doty, BB 2.2.0.0. -radusescssectoeswar 
{ C Timmons, 26......0+ isainccssngessseusa 2222222222222222222022222—94 
WF Quimby, 3. ... Wetcctasisc vies 1112111021 11121112212*212—23 
G wdeon, 26 ......divsqcenncoebdbetecs 22022221 20212102112212120—21 
Loening, 27 ....... sain 0112112202—22 
Fairmont, 2B .....:..:queeepensesebeivaee 202222222222222%222221022—22 
Tie, shoot-off, miss-and-out: 
Capt Money .......ccicsesdocccccdosses 212112211221212112222121112121 
Wright ........ « + -122222222222221 21 2222111122121 
Money. + »+12221 122221121111121111121122 
Wright ....cccccccce oe bavevesrcsessere + «-22222211112111211121 1122221112 
Money ...ccccccvecessecncceseens OR NP SteS her Seeds es ecs wadb~ d 
Staten Island cup: 
Loening, 29 ....... 2112212212—10 Howden, 28 ........ 02: 
Tobin, 2B ....ceveoee 222222222210 P Hart, 27 .. 
Sayles, 29 ......00+- 1020000— 4 Bailey, 28 . 01 
Nichols, 29 ........ 1210121100— 7 Bechtel, 27 
Edwards, 28 ....... 0212222220— 8 Poillon, 29 
Merritt, 28 . ....... 1111111001— 8 
Tie, 3 birds, miss-an@-out: 
EP cess de seses pase EGO: TB. sc vcscideccrisct -E 





Rainmakers’ Gun Club. 


Corninc, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The regular weekly shoot resulted as 
follows: ; 







W J Cheney ........ co cbcngevrcvcidsege -1001101110111010001000101—13 
Herbert Way « --111110111101000011000000143 
W W Willard - -0111011010001001101000010—14 * 
W H Clar > - -0130910011100110111101011—15 
Drake . -0011100000001011001001010— 9 
Louis Miller « -1910101110111111111111101—21 
Gray .. oo = TONATTOQINATTINTNANNNIANT 19 
Willard Way gendee os ° boa 


0111010111 
H. J. Sternserc, Sec’y. 


The Natick Tournament. 


Natick, Mass., Sept. 7.—As announced in the columns of the 
sporting periodicals, the tournament of amateur wing - shots 
scheduled to take place here on the 3d inst. is now an event 
of the past. Considerable speculation was current regesting 
the possible success of an amateur event, owing to the fact 
that all experts were barred, but from the host of contestants that 
put in an appearance we should say that for a maiden effort it 
must be considered a success of the first character. 

In all they were truly a lot of amateurs, but now and then 
we could not fail to observe expert marksmanship. We were 
not devoid, however, of a few good shots, but even then the 
best man did not average over 91 per cent. 

Mr. Bowker deserves much credit by the manner in which this 
event was run off, and aside from a few balks ev hing went 
along very satisfactorily and agreeable, although t manage- 
ment did not get rich. 

The comfort of the shooters seemed to be the first consideration. 
Awnings were erected over the shooter’s stand, protecting each 
and every:-man from the burning rays of the sun, and thus making 
shoot very pleasant. Then ere were two spectators’ stands 
fully protected. . 

The writer observed many old acquaintances. There was Le 
Roy Woodard bewildering his listeners with tales of the Reming- 
ton gun and the merits of Du Pont powder. é 

There was our jovial friend Henry Eager, of Marlboro, and 
Brother W heeler, of the same place, just recovered from a serious 
case of typhoid fever, but nevertheless hale and hearty, and full 
of fight. Bucklin, of Worcester, loved by his friends for his 
evenness of disposition, but despised by the winged tribe on 
account of his alertness when the law is off. A. Wall, of Worcester 
town, with an eye for business, yet hospitable. Friend Snell, 
of Worcester, cool and deliberate. * 

Among other contestants were such good men as R. Walls, C. 
H. Goodell, Coffin, Ide, Reeves, of Worcester; Cole, Lyman and 
Fuller, of Waltham; Warren, Herrick and Tidsbury, of Ashland; 
Martin-.and -Hooker, of Lynn; Isham and Warren, of Framing- 
ham; Hendefson, of Hingham; Miller and Stevens, of Haverhill; 
Mayhard Butler, Brown and Bowker, of Natick—about twenty- 
nine in ail. We managed to throw about 4,000 targets. 

The principal event of the day was No. 6, a merchandise 
event in which there were twenty prizes, ranging in value from 
$5 to $1. There were twenty-three entries, and of these twenty 
were successful, the lowest score taking a prize being 11. 

The citizens of Natick and a few of our sporting goods concerns 
—ond very few at that—deserve a vote of thanks. om Keller was 
willing to risk 200 of his choice loaded shetis in the hands of 
novices, who will unquestionably profit by them and send Tom 
an order for a lot later on. We were sorry to miss Tom, however, 
as he was much more looked for than the gitt which he offered. 
F. W. Gross showered upon us a good supply of Troisdorf pow- 
der. There were sixty prizes in all. 

In the merchandise event an entrance of $1.25 was made, the 
receipts of which were given to the shooters in added money. 
It .was just what the boys wanted. All were pleased with the 
event, which created more enthusiasm than the writer has ex- 
perienced for a long time. It was all that couid be expected, and 
was in itself ‘a true amateur shoot. 

The events and scores follow in their order: 


_ Targets: 10:15 15 10 15 25 15 15 15 15 15 

MOT odes ech ceca cdededutondissesuve 81118 913 19 14 12 12 11 12 
WORMS si cdo cisikebaacncddcedahsate 71012 6 14 21 13 15 15 12 13 
BA MO ossig extchricein'y 5 e0.ckncans Kav need 81414 914 211213121414 
MMR Se nov aaie ac sae saes mocawane sates 91212 9 13 25 13 14 14 14 13 
PEM IENE cwrerddentacuccesenuhendibteles A Be Se © sf Ta rrr 
Snell Song ania deMSAG Cagle edd a amie s wgdue adhe 91413 9 13 23 15 1413 1513 
Re WP acide vdeinedgeiecgadasstancentit 711 710 14 18 14 11 14 12 13 
GODDNED av nka Sar cniyoocanns see cavee pies S Oe Wee ac 6 ¢ee ca cares 
MMMM scdldt CN vecbacccewtsheseedent 3 9 7 81510111212 
DN oe hha shat hs oes Vads end peendsvopeus oe a On aw ce ame 
ONO medion tienen thang ddes dasneqncds E.G e ao et Bae oe ce 
SMM sesos acca cadens onednevsiccsacdase i. Oe Oe 8 te. 
EREMNI ii wl Sedio Ric drccdstebenewa 711121011 .. 15131213.. 
DROS oo3:06da'tacersdaecrmrauene ae aves 71413 31318121410 6 7 
MN iv cnaletiewenaaligegcsnnadtecnasert iso. andi ee Oe ae i ee oe 
PRONE ei cc ire ds cacetdedschieadédawes 81011 811181312 7 9.. 
RECMONN SR inci ee isda it oa $I €Ub2Bit ..:.. «. 
INI 6 05a ya fsidensiensrontediqorsceges 81212 9 919 11 12 13 13 13 
BEUEY inasecceecngupseples cencerecscscus, as SF oq. 5-56 We EE UD sc cc. ce 
PUNE Rag ganvccki ma8iculevetvishedsce 4d) ocvee ae OO ee va ea 0s 
WEUNOONND desl teccudinss codaasnadades ae ae Ke © se) 0a EE 00 6a WS 08 
I car) civic Sc biencnunmasitsenedhnr pice <a 9111111111012 9 
ORS fax dtbaduuctcapodgudicnadedeed rie x no ae Cw $s .. .. <- 
PR a enccsectcascteddtdeedtwavteS we wa ‘ae “ab-‘ace 18 3 8 
WE ONNOINA Sg fe icubacmadbicshhibaidattadaedh sex a 1710. 
STON in aon syncnokiaaiancehe Bemeediee, ai oa wieias, bx 15 9 
PM aisecccdanctapccateaeddursunte tt xv Ar oe, d0 Shas < 
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AN OBSERVER. 





St. Louis Items, 


THERE was an informal little tournament run off at Dupont 
Park on the 11th. This attracted a fair attendance of local shoot- 
ers, and those who participated were more than pleased with 
their afternoon’s sport. ‘lhe programme consisted of twelve 
eventsall told. There were five 10s, fivel5s and one 20-target, sweeps, 
and a two-man team race. The latter called for 25 targets per 
man. There were four teams entered, of which Read and Kling 
carried off the honors, scoring 20 and 21 respectively, giving them 
a total of 41. S. Thomps6n and E. Pendergast won second 
money, scoring 20 and 18; total 38. The others scores were: W. 
> ee 18, Hanson 16; total 34. McFadden 15, Collings 13;; 
otal 28. : 

In the sweeps Kling was high man, which entitled him to high 
average; prize, a fine cane. Read came next and got second 

rize, a hunting coat. Then came E. Pendergast, S. Thompson, 

lanson, Stroh, Mudd and Kling, Jr., all of whom received some 
kind of a prize. 

The scores follow: 


Events: 





E 12345678 910 
_ Targets: 10 15 1 15 10 15 10 15 lv lo w 
Klin 813 815 913 81117 
Reac 79 812 712 71215 
Sy RUNOOUE. foc cnc pinks osadeccccgnecs 512 475 8 810 51011 
Bn WOMMMEMMIE Gucacdcecivcpdcadeseuces 512 712..10 6 9 513.. 
DOMENEN on ndes eedestddss si cagissdcdedses 47786496583 6.. 
BEMMNOUE 6 «1495450. eun bts caecaradesvesees ind 7410 7 4 512 91114 
POONA TIT anariencansetacucneadedseese 610 4 8 910 510 412.. 
Stroh 2.2. ccscccesecsccceccccssccccere 410 813 712 812 411 

INGE TIONED sti vvieesccseucsaNedecieme Cre Sr Brae. ita & ‘ac 

WB ROR irs occ Fe nccascaginends 4, 6% fe wed (SC oe ct BH 
DOMME Kenicddiveces sobabtesiuteaésebhee OO ae Bete ale 
Le PAZ’ oc cccccccccccccsecscccccseees CO ME edad ee eae ae 
BN . Nbccjudedcsetndetdpeveouseeaesad 9 Se OOM Wea 0s ad ede) xc 
PI is acosendacacéasrasinndigses eka esas TH 8H... 8. 
a ar of £7 S.. 
MENU Sarcins coxtses dos sa dsedes ch q steed? sees ; Teed om: tO oe, bee 


FALL TOURNAMENT. 


Manager Corray, of Dupont spooting Park, is out with an-an- 
nouncement of his fall tournament. e purposes holding a three 
days’ shoot on Oct. 11, 12 and 13. Two ye targets and one day 
live birds. It is his intention to make this tournament as attractive 
as possible, and with this object in view he will endeavor to have 
a big wad of added mohey. It is likely that the sum total will 
aggregate $360. The target programme will consist principally of 
short events, mostly 15 targets. The money in these events will 
be divided by the Rose system. The chief feature on live- 
bird day will be a 25-bird handicap. Due announcements will 
be made as soon as the details are complete. 


Paut R. Lirzxe. 





Florists Gun Club, 


--Wisstnominc, Pa., Sept. 13—The monthly shoot for the club 






* éup, 25 known, 25 unknown angles, resulted as follows: 
Known. Unknown. H’cap. Points. 
Harris ...... Vd a a | le 
cents aedaee sdossdtserescoge 21 16 37 16 52 
Sane Foon Seat Pea tapne ode hd il 28 10 38 ai 
Wr Sedkt Bs cccee pay bon ee free 16 25 20 45 « 
PIGGE -Veavesckbasdess ge ccc tote ID 35 7 42 ue 
Havernail ......0+deesereeedh 9 20 20 40 oa 
South 2..0 tre ssccevcacghateee 24 47 10 67 3 
Mn os Occcecdl 21 2 7 4g 3 
Bell .... 000 BO 20 43 10 63 1 
Cart! 24 18 42 6 47 és 
Anderson 23 21 4 6 8 3 
ORR seh ene -17 19 36 a ied a 
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Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 





Awitlehe Proa. 


TueE following illustration and description of a proa 
appeared in the Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 23, 1890. 
The half-tone cut shows a similar craft of full size, ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 

The modern racing canoe is peculiarly a product of 


civilization, the result of a long course of study and’ 


experiment by men of education and intelligence; but, 
unique as it is, with its narrow beam, large sails and 
sliding deck seat, a parallel may be found for it in the 
work of comparative savages. The canoe here shown, 
though differing in many important particulars, is yet 
closely enough allied to the American racing canoe to 
make a comparison both interesting and instructive. 
Both are craft of narrow beam and light displacement, 
with little or no stability in the hull itself, but carrying 
very large sails by virtue of practical mechanical con- 
trivances. _What is done in the more civilized craft by 
the weight of the crew thrown far out to windward is 
accomplished in the other by a similar means, a fixed 
weight being used that serves at the same time as a 
counter balance in itself and as a support for live ballast 
in the shape of the crew outside of the hull proper. The 
craft here described is known as the Singhalese, Ceylon- 
ese or Pointe de Galle canoe or proa, and is used in the 
vicinity of the Island of Ceylon. The following drawing 
and description were furnished by Mr. John W. Ken- 
nedy, of Chicago. We hardly fancy that it will be 
necessary for some time to prohibit floating outriggers 
in the rules of the A. C. A., but the idea has already been 
tried by a Chicago canoeist, his canoe being fitted with 
a metal cylinder of about 7olbs. digglacement rigged out 
in each side. 

According to Folkard these boats have been in use 
for several thousand years, he supposes Pliny to refer 
to them. Anson, in his voyages, speaks of their speed 
in extravagant terms, declaring that they sail thirty 
miles an hour. Observations taken by British officers 
show them to have a speed of twenty miles an hour. 
Com. Wilkes, of the United States Navy, speaks of the 
speed of similar boats as inconceivable. The model from 
which these lines are taken was made by a native. It 
was sent from India by Capt. Baker, of Boston, who 
wrote: “These canoes are at once the safest and fastest 
boats that float. Their high wall sides and great rake 
of bows enable them to live in heavy seas, and their 
narrow beam and enormous sail give them remarkable 
speed. They easily sail around the fastest English 
pilot boats. They sail close to the wind, and make but 
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SINGHALESE PROA——LINES TAKEN FROM MODEL. 









SAIL AND FITTINGS OF PROA. 


little leeway. I have met them sixty miles at sea, and 
you need have no fear of crossing Lake Michigan in 
one of these canoes; but be sure of your fastenings! 
These boats make good headway under paddles.” The 
sailing directions sent by Capt. Baker have unfortunate- 
ly been lost. It will be seen that the sail must be man- 
aged somewhat as a dipping lug, and that the boat 
tacks without turning; the balance beam being always 
to windward; the sail being swung around, end for 
end, and the boat starting on the new tack with the 
end forward which was previously aft. 

The main body of the canoe is made from the trunk 
of a tree, the upper third is formed of planking. The 
planks are lashed to the canoe portion by thongs; the 
angle of junction between the two parts being filled 
with a strip of bark or wood properly fitted in. The 
planks are joined to one another also by lashing. The 
seams are made water tight by pitch. At a number 
of points below the sheerline, especially where the mast 
is placed, and where the outriggers rest, a wooden pin 
pierces both sides “of the planking extending across the 
boat and projecting some distance beyond it. By means 
of these beams the outriggers are lashed down across 
the gunwale, and securely held in place by a sort of 
figure of 8 knot. The mast stands on the lee side of 
the plank portion, with its foot resting on the canoe. 
It is lashed to a cross tie, and is properly sustained by 





THE PROA AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
nel Photo by B. Waters, 


guys. It is exactly amidships. The two gutriggers are 
not placed at equal distances from the center, but they 
may be said to be led aft, so that the balance beam floats 
very much nearer one end of the canoe than the other. 
It is probable that this is only a matter of convenience, 
in order that one end of the boat may be utilized more 
easily and safely in landing, boarding, etc. About mid- 
way between the middle of the boat and the extremities, 
seats for the crew are arranged longitudinally, two on 





MODEL OF PROA. 


either side. They consist of a board resting with its in- 
ner edge on the gunwale. The crew sit on these seats, 
with their feet hanging in the canoe. These benches are 
secured to the cross ties. 

The balance beam is a log of wood in gen- 
eral shape like a cigar. Near its upper circumference, 
toward either end, a notch is cut for the reception of 
the outrigger. Below this notch is a large hole which 
pierces the beam from side to side, through this hole the 
rope passes by means of which the properly notched out- 
rigger is most firmly lashed to the beam. The beam, as 
will be seen in the cut, is not exactly alike at each 
end. Whether this variation be from accident or de- 
sign is not known. It may be here remarked that in 
order that the balance beam shall secure equal stability 
to the boat on either side, it is necessary that its specific 
gravity should be just half that of water (that is, that its 


weight relatively to water should be such that in heeling: 


the canoe would meet a like resistance whether it tended 
to submerge the balance beam or lift it from the water). 

The outriggers are curved as in the figure, and made 
of natural growth as a bamboo pole. They should pos- 
sess a certain spring. It is noteworthy that the curve 
of the outriggers is such that when the canoe rests up- 
right on a plane surface (in trim) the balance beam just 
touches the surface, and also that what might be called 
the horizontal plane of the beam is not, when thus in situ, 
in correspondence with a horizontal (waterline) plane 
of the canoe, but that it inclines away from the water- 








line plane- of the boat at an angle of 38 degrees, So 
that the lashings of the outriggers to the beam do not 
look directly upward, but upward and outward from the 
canoé. 

The paddles are of the shape represented in the cut 
with a slight curve on their face. It is probable that 
they are made use of as lee boards to prevent leeway. 
Projecting to leeward from the gunwale of the canoe 
is what may be called a counter balance. It is called by 
the natives a “sorti.” It consists of a forked beam of 
wood something like the letter Y. The straighter arm A 
is lashed over the gunwale, while the oblique arm B 
rests against the side of the canoe where it joins the 
planks. The main branch of the Y, C, extends perpen- 
dicularly outward from the boat’s side and serves as a 
seat. Upon this. the natives sit when it is desired to 
diminish the drag of the balance beam, as during gentle 
breezes, or while the boat is being paddled. Extending 
from the canoe to the balance beam are man ropes, by 
the aid of which the sailors may walk along an outrig- 
ger to the beam. When carrying all sail in a high wind 
they straddle the balance beam to add to its efficiency 
by increasing its weight. 

The various parts of the drawings are as follows: 
A B, Base line of sheer plan. C D, Center line of body 
plan. C”’ D’, Center line, half-breadth plan. 

- SHEER PLAN, 


abe d, Water lines. eee, Sheer line. && &, Lower side of 
hull. a’ a’ a’, Section lines. ff f, Line of junction of log 
hull with the planked portion, 

BODY PLAN. 

d' d', Midship section. ¢’ /' g and 4, Sections. a” a", Bow 
and buttock line (alike). 6’ 4’, First diagonal. c’ c’, Second 
diagonal. 

HALF-BREADTH PLAN. 


C D’, Center line. e” e", Side line. a’ a’, Section lines. 
6" 6", First diagonal. ¢” c’’, Second diagonal. f".f" f", Line 
of junction of hull with the planked portion. 4” &’ 2’, Half 
breadth of planked portion at ends. m m, Junction-of hull with 
planked portion at bows. 





Yacht Measurement. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Even since the publication of the report of the measure- 
ment committee of the S. C. Y. C. in your paper of 
June 11, I have been studying it carefully and have also 
carefully studied the various articles published by you 
relating to it, in the endeavor to discover some way in 
which it met the requirement of encouraging the design 
and building of a speedy and seaworthy yacht of reason- 
able accommodations. Your answer to Sextant’s 
article mentioned me, but did not meet my objections. I 
therefore trust that you will publish the following, since 
only by a carefully considered discussion in your valu- 
able paper can any real advance be made. 

My objections to the rule, considered alone, are as 
follows: 

As to form: 

First, it is unscientific, this you admit. 

Second, it has no good empirical basis; (a) because 
you state that it is simply a development of a former 
rule, which has already been shown to produce a most 
objectionable form of yacht, having a short waterline 
for measuring, light displacement, large sail area and 
no accommodations. This you practically admit in your 
article of Sept. 17. (b) Because it imposes no restric- 
tion on the racing machine of sufficient amount to be 
effective and cannot be made to do so; thus in the 2oft. 
class it would be necessary to add at least 50 per cent. 
to their rating in order to secure any fair racing with 
the one-design knockabout. The fin-keel 30-footers 
would require the addition of at least 25 per cent. to their 
rating in order to secure any fair races with what would 
popularly be called a wholesome yacht, and do not yet 
represent the ultimate limit of design under the pro- 
posed rule. If thé rule be applied to any of the yachts 
designed and built to the limit of the present rule, it 
will be found equally inoperative against them. It 
follows therefore that if the rule fails to reach present 
development it will be a failure in the future. 

As to factors: 

L. W. L.—Every yachtsman knows that this dimen- 
sion, as measured, bears no fixed relation to the dimen- 
sion sailed on. As a consequence, measuring the L. 
W. L. when erect does not measure one of the so- 
called speed elements. It puts a premium on the freak 
form, as you state in your article of Sept. 17. 

S. A.—If this is measured by the present rule it is 
objectionable because inaccurate, and because it dis- 
courages experiment in rig. In Akista I either paid a 
penalty of 20 per cent. for using a triangular mainsail 
or used a sail I did not want. 

Beam.—The same criticisms apply as to L. W. L. 

Draft.—An important element only when outside bal- 
last is carried, but is of no account in the wide center- 
board with inside ballast. As draft is taxed it encourages 
the centerboard yacht with a flat floor. 

Midship Section.—This factor is supposed to be an 
index of displacement. I have already shown (Forest 
AND STREAM, March 26, 1898) how this provision can be 
easily evaded and that it is of no value as such an in- 
dex, except in yachts of the same form. 

Since then every element of the rule, as it is, bears a 
variable and undetermined ratio to the actual elements 
used in sailing, it cannot have any value even if the 
form were correct. Each one of its factors at- present 
encourages the design of a racing machine of most ob- 
jectionable form, and therefore cannot help but have 
eventually a very bad influence on yachting and further 
encourage the development of special classes, thereby 
adding to the labor of the regatta committees, decreas- 
ing the commissions of yacht designers, and discourag- 
ing general racing. ; 

Taking up now the limiting paragraphs, it seems fair 
to eotiehide that if the designer is to be nermitted to 
certify to midship section, lateral plane, draft, ballast and 
rudders, his certificate might be further taken that the 
yacht ‘complies with requirements as to displacement, 
inclined load waterline and sail area; in other words, the 
measurement committee have by their own action re- 
moved the only objection which can be alleged against 


the rule suggested by me in March. Further, there has 
already been had experience in regard to the effect of 
a scantling table and specific restrictions in the Boston 
knockabout class, you yourself stating that the rule was 
of no avail to secure the kind of boat aimed at. The 
specific restriction in regard to lateral plane is an unwise 
one, because it either stimulates the production of a 
wide centerboard yacht or else requires the introduction 
into the design of a large amount of absolutely useless 
wetted surface. I have had experience with a fin-keel 
in extremely rough weather, and know that her be- 
havior was better than that of a yacht of equal racing 
length, with a deep forefoot, vertical rudder post and 
ordinary rudder. Taking the rule then as a whole with 


__its limitations, it is discredited by experience already 


had. 

My suggested rule has these advantages: 

1. The driving power for each yacht in a class is ex- 
actly the same. ‘ 

2. All present yachts except a few racing machines 
can be raced under it by making a slight-adjustment. 

3. The designer is at liberty to use any form he 
pleases, but he cannot design a small displacement 
“freak.” 

4. No advantage can be gained by an exceedingly 
light construction, since the displacement would be fixed 
high enough to allow for good construction and stores. 
As a consequence no scantling table is required. The 
designer is at liberty to work out the best construction 
free from all restrictions, and every yacht will race in 
cruising trim, thereby saving an immense amount of 
trouble for the yachtsman who lives on board. 

5. There will be no tax on experimental rigs; as a 
consequence the value of the various forms of rig can 
soon be determined. 

6. It is impossible to defeat the rule except by false 
swearing. 

If space permitted, I should like to comment on some 
of the remarks made in your columns since June, and 
offer a more extended argument in favor of my sug- 
gestions. Geo. HItt. 





Model Yacht Racing Union Regatta. 


Tue first annual regatta of the Model Yacht Racing 
Union of North America, held off Communipaw, on 
Sept. 18, was a fitting end of the season’s scheduled 
races, and was an unqualified success. The steamer 
Guide, Capt. Pitt, had been engaged for the accommo- 
dation of the three clubs composing the Union, their 


friends, the skifts and last but not least the models. The. 


Guide visited the club houses in turn, beginning with the 
Wave Crest, the American and finally the New York, at 
152d street and North River, then proceeded to Com- 
munipaw Bay, where the races were held. 

Two classes, the second and third class sloops, were 
started. Course, one-half mile to windward. Wind, 
southwest; velocity, about six miles; tide, none; sea, 
light. The starts were very fine indeed, the large num- 
ber of starters making a spectacle long to be remembered 
in the annals of model yachting. In the third class race 
Star (Townley and Pigott) was disabled twice, but man- 
aged to win second prize, being only 55s. astern of 
Nymph, the winner. Summary: 


Second Class. 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Comet ......cccccccvceee 2 59 5) 3 10 07 1W i7 0 10 09% 
Wee oi cce'e cissicccccses 2 58 43 Disabied. 
Waterwitch ........... 2 58 50 3 09 39 0 10 49 0 10 28 
RCM. ncn ca heodh<aepeeey 3 Ou 43 Carried away bobstay. 
BROS ccvessavecenecsevecs 2 58 48 Carried away jib sheets. 
Lochlomen 3 16 56 0 17 16 0 16 58% 
SiPOM. ioi.ns 0 cenuecsepssee 3 12 37 0 13 27 0 13 27 
FrLOOM..ccrceees 3 11 16 0 12 28 0 12 2% 
Windward Disabied. ss 
Majestic ... éa 3 19 00 0 18 17 0 17 50 
Corsair .... siée Disabled. 
Comet, first prize, Waterwitch second, Froam third. 

Third Class. 

Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
NN ett accdipentseese 3 46 30 4 03 00 0 16 30 0 16 28% 
ee ee 3 46 05 3 58 10 0 12 U5 0 12 06 
BRGERVOE os cccccpcccces 3 47 11 Disabled. 

SOME ancceccesedteee 3 46 43 3 57 53 0 11 10 0 11 01 

WEOED cc dodivvciduecseces 3 46 32 Carried away jib sheets. 
DEIR. nics cop peavccncees 3 46 48 4 03 25 0 16 37 0 16 07 
NOUS, ncccccndesodenpuese 3 47 U9 4 03 2/ 0 16 18 0 15 58 
DEMME . cbscthcoveniapes 3 46 40 4 04 35 0 17 55 017 34 
SAE Wovdk dv edsecee 3 46 20 4 04 40 0 18 20 0 17 54 
Viking cece derescceses 3 47 34 Disabled. 
MMU Satinsodes eopnes 3 46 00 4 01 32 0 15 32 0 15 29 


Nymph first prize, Star second, Asthore third. 


The council of the Model Yacht Racing Union acted 
as regatta committee, with Com. J. H. Lane, of the 
American Model Yacht Club, as referee. 


The Seawanhaka Cup Class. 


New York, Sept. 15.—Editor Forest. and Stream: 
In the issue of Sept. 17 you comment on the difficulty 
of securing a reasonable yacht for the Seawanhaka cup 
racing of ’99. I would suggest the following rule: 

Extreme L. W. L. when yacht is heeled to gunwale, 
2oft.; limit of draft when erect, 414ft.; actual sail area, 
600sq.ft. in two sails (80 per cent. in mainsail), area of 
spinaker, 250sq.{t.; displacement, 3,00olbs.; ballast, exclu- 
sive of crew, 1,000 or 1,200lbs.; freeboard, 16in.; crew, 
three men. 

It is my belief that these restrictions will produce a 
reasonably fast and entirely wholesome yacht, and that 
it will be impossible to so evade them as to secure any 
advantage except that which comes from perfection of 
form and rig. Geo. Hitt. 


Tue report of a new challenge for the Canada cup, 
now held by the Royal Canadian Y. C., is again cur- 
rent, but with little promise of definite results. The 
story goes that some yachtsmen from the vicinity of 
Toledo have been in communication with J. W. Hep- 
burn. of that place, in regard to a yacht to. challenge 
for the cup. 


The Forest anp STREAM is put to press each week on Tuesday.’ 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at. the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 





The Seawanhaka Cup. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. was 
held on Sept. 14 at Oyster Bay, at which it was decided 
to challenge again for the Seawanhaka iniernational 
challenge cup. ‘the following telegram was sent: 

“Oyster bay, Sept. 14—Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., J. 
C. Almon, secretary of sailing committee: The Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C. hereby challenge the Royal 
St. Lawrence’ Y. C. to sail a match for the Seawanhaka ~ 
international challenge cup, during the season of 1899, 
in the 2oft. class. Letter will follow. 

“Seawanhaka Y. C., 
“Per C. A! SHERMAN, 
“Secretary Race Committee,” 

The following statement was made by Mr. Sherman: 

“The Seawanhaka Club has decided that it would be 
a proper thing to challenge now for the cup. Before the 
meeting was held we received an official assurance from 
the Koyal St. Lawrence Y. C. that if we filed a challenge 
now it would be accepted. -We therefore last night tele- 
graphed our wishes, and also said in the message that 
the more formal chalienge wouid follow by mail. The 
letter has probably been sent to-day. The acceptance of 
our proposal by the Koyal St. Lawrence Y. C. wili show 
that all ditterences between the two clubs are settled.” 


New Yachts. 


THE new Watson yacht, now building for A. J. Drexel, 
to replace Margarita IJ., will be of 2,000 tons burthen, 
and the finest crait of her type yet built. Under the 
Payne bill she cannot fly the American flag, and she 
will be liable to port charges wherever she may be in 
American waters. ‘Lhe steam yacht Josephine, sold last 
spring to the U. S. Government by P. A.B. Widener, 
of Fhiiadeiphia, will be repiaced by a new yacht of 
elaborate design and construction, to be built by Neafie 
& Levy, of rhiladelphia, builders of Corsair [I. and 
Intrepid. She will be 240it. over all, 30ft. beam, 18ft. 6in. 
in depth of hold. ‘he hull will, of course, be of steel, 
with a single screw and quadruple expansion engines. 
The name of the designer is a’ profound secret as yet. 
The yacht will be compieted in about ten months. ‘The 
combined firms of C. L. Seabury & Co. and the Gas 
Engine & Power Company, at Morris Dock, have an 
order for a twin screw steam yacht of 135fc. over all, 
I1oft. l.w.l., 16ft. beam and 6ft. 6in. draft, schooner rig- 
ged, with composite hull, for Louis Bossert, Brooklyn, 
owner of the steam yacht Mayita, built by the same 
firm. The new Corsair III., designed by J. Beavor 
Webb for Com. J. P. Morgan, N. Y. Y. C., is now well 
in frame at Marvel’s Yard, Newburgh. 


Rochester Y. C. 


THE Rochester Y. C. sailed a handicap race on Sept. 
5, over two rounds of the six-mile triangie, the times 
being: 


Ist round. Finish. 
Majel .. ll 10 15 12 3u 00 
Iris ... ll vo 30 12 26 30 
Pedro . ll lu 45 12 sv 30 
Facue 11 16 Ww 12 36 00 
Amelia ll 14 WO 12 39 v0 
Weno 11 16 30 12 48 00 
Nyaa ll 16 45 12 39 30 
Nox li 12 00 12 35 v0 
Ke. pie ll 45 30 1 vs WO 
Veritas li 11 00 12 32 30 
Zanita ll ay Ww el he. fe 
lverna 





12 2u 00 
Iris won easily on time, but Majel, though larger, had 
enough ailowance to give her the Graham cup. She 
was protested for fouling a mark, but the protest was 
not allowed. Pedro and Facile tied for third place. 


Cleveland Y. C. 


Tue Cleveland Y. C. ended its racing for the season 
on Sept. 5 with an exciting race of five miles to wind- 
ward and return, in a reefing breeze. The times were: 


37it. Ciass. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
Shamrock, John Barth .......... 10 U3 33 11 09 35 1 56 02 
jane, George Campbell ......... 10 v2 15 Dismasted. 
Gardner, Ernest Radder ... 12 09 35 2 07 10 
Meteor, J. H. Sargeant ... 12 31 45 2 27:17 
Cygnet, Charles Prindel 12 32 35 2 30 35 





The course of ten miles, in rough water, was covered 
by the Gardner in a little ever two hours. The judges 
were: Com. G. W. Gardner, Harry Garaner and F. G. 
Overbeke. 


Ice Yachts: 

Tue Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company, of Og- 
densburg, N. Y., has, as advertised in another column, 
added the building of.ice yachts to its regular business. 
Following its usual policy in such matters, it has secured 
the services of an expert, Mr. George. E. Buckhout, of 
Poughkeepsie, who will have charge of the new depart- 
ment. Mr. Buckhout is known as the most successful 
designer and builder of ice yachts, most of the Hudson 
River and other championships having been won by his 
boats. On the St. Lawrence River, which is generally 
frozen hard for-three months of the year, Mr. Buck- 


_hout will have ample opportunities to thoroughly test 


his ice craft. 





On Sept. 14 Mr. Will Fife sailed from New York on 
the Majestic, accompanied by Mr. McGildowney. Vice- 
Com. Sharman-Crawford and Secretary Kelly visited 
Toronto, where they were most hospitably entertained 
by the Royal Canadian Y. C., and then went to Montreal, 
taking the steamer from there. All arrangements for 
the match of 1899 have been concluded, and both sides 
are now at work in earnest over the challenger and the 
defender. The daily papers on both sides of the ocean 
are taking a great interest im the match, and to al! ap- 
pearances have assumed entire charge of it. They are 
now settling among themselves the designs, material of 
construction, skippers and other important details. 
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Knockabout Association Races. 

Tue Knockabout Association, of Boston, sailed a 
series of three races for the regular raceabout class, with 
a handicap for some of the old knockabouts, on Sept. 6, 
7 and 8. 


H. H. Buck and E. B. Clarke managed the first two, 
while Messrs. W. S. Eaton and J. P. Loud had charge 
of the third. 

On Tuesday there was a light and variable S.E. wind; 
Sintram, sailed by W. P. Fowle, very. cleverly made 
the most of a wandering streak of wind, and worked out 


a good lead that brought her in well ahead. The times 
were: 








J 41 

Suzanne! F. Brewster .... 1 57 58 
Chinook, Adams Bros. ... 1 58 40 
Mongoose I1., A. D. Erving 2.020.050. -csceeccoecevcrccsese 1 59 00 
SE, CREED snaccemadtn seh caps cnakarniesopert* oer intel 1 59 49 
Gosling, Clark & North 1 59 50 
Fancy, C. F. Lyman 201 4 
Typhoon, E. V. R. 2 03 37 
Sparkle, I. B. Mills 2 06 52 

Elapsed. Corrected. 

ecobin, T. Bi FacoWs ..cvicitinccccsvcccccassbsed 2 10 59 2 10 59 

Mayona, C, ©. Stearns ...cseccccccssvccccones 2 16 09 2 16 09 
Arbeeka, F. P. Bowden .........,-+-+eeseeeeeee Z 22 46 2 20 48 
Jenny Wren, F. Peabody ............+seeeeeees 2 24 08 2 24 08 


On Wednesday there was 


lenty of wind from S.W., 
with a lively sea, making a 


ne race. The times were: 


Typhoon, E. V. R. Thayer 
i t, W. O. Gay 

Sintram, W. P. 
Tunipoo, J. L. 
Mongoose II., A. 
Amanita, J. SRSA th, LSU CU AG iad bn odd okbis osc Webdecsavon 
Gosling, Clark & North 
Suzanne, F. Brewster 
Fancy, C. F. ne ss cpaheeews 
Spindrift, W. H. S. Lothrop . 





D. Irving 








ad 59 
DE, Ei ED: opp n cede ndhetnabicpeensth oes ops consekes 2 01 12 
nr Ses Ss... sakes nheabeshpencases oebupshteseh Disabled. 

Knockabouts. 
Klapsed. Corrected. 
Ree. (TT OMS. wei eingssinventecctbsépond 2 01 03 2 00 08 
Arbeeka, F. P. Bowden ........... -+-2 083 07 2 00 44 
qomny Wren, F. E. Peabody ..-2 02 23 2 01 28 
~olly, E. Wadsworth .............. . "2 05 58 2 05 58 
Magona, C. 1), Beene 2.5 cccscccsccecccecvctes Not timed. 


Louise, Mr. Williams ..............0++eqesee000-Ot timed. 


The last day was marked by a light and fluky southerly 
wind; the times were: 


Elapsed. 
ik EMME a a8 opt tas. ve Scpepsevnedl x riueed 1 58 33 
Spindrift, W. H. S. Lothrop : 2 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle .......... 







Suzanne, F. Brewster 
Fancy, C. F. Lyman 
Mongoose II., A. D. 
Typhoon, E. Vv. R. 

Gosling, North & 
Chinook, Adams _ Bros 
Cockatoo, C. H. W. Foster 


ES ere With 
Knockabouts. 

Jacobin, TFT, E. Jacobs. .......sscccccseccoccpecssccccosesoos 2 14 27 

Lowland: Bir. BEGWUUBIRD -o05.ccccscsesccctccndevcsecsecueswe 2.20 58 

PEDO: H. Hs GER cnc centtvccnssecdsrrogopcssipndsveced 2 33:19 


Sag Harbor Y. C. 


Tue Sag Harbor Y. C. sailed its final race of the. sea-. 


son on Sept. 5, with a small number of starters, the *Booft. from Port Republic to Harper’s Ferry, a distance 


calm weather of the momning preventing half of tlie 








thirty-five entries from reaching the line. The times 
were: 
Sloops. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
DERE, »seccsecereswene 3 02 45 4 20 28 117 43 5 we ke 
BICBVA .ccrensccccessces 3 01 06 4 22 00 1 20 5 
Cabin Cats. : 
Beatie: sccosccscosscsese 3 04 15 5 45 00 Disqualified. 
Regina ... 6 51 ° 0s 80 » 6 pe 
/Eolus 04 5 40 46 cL eeaes 2 32 01 
Saunterer .....+.-+0-+00 3 06 40 D:d not finish. 
Open Cats. 
ile WO Sas cvoneceed veel 3 09 50 6 08 40 2 59 50 
SED usdthsovcsas'snnnue 3 08 20 Did not finish. 
Sharpies. 
BROOM 2000 cccccevevenes 44710 1 36 39 
GBCIO i ccnccceececccnse 5 04 05 1 53 07 
TED <cndgavunyennebaete 5 08 40 1 67 12 
Hogonock 5 02 5&8 161 13 
Volunteer Did not finish. 
BERS aviccccbessovcved 3 11 48 Did not finish. 


Isolde fouled a mark boat and was disqualified. 
winners were Muzzy, AZolus, Wa Wa and Spook. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The steam yacht Embla, John T. Williams, took fire 
while at her moorings off Shippan Point, on the after- 
noon of Sept. 7, and was finally scuttled to prevent her 
total destruction. It is said that the fire originated 
from an explosion of gasoline, used in cleaning the 
cabins. The yacht’s cook, Frederick Morrison, was so 
badly burned that he died next day in the hospital, 
while Henry Stern, a mess boy, was dangerously injured. 
Every assistance was given by men from other yachts, 
but the fire was soon beyond control, so Capt. Frank 
Torrey scuttled her in 12ft. of water, at low tide. She 
was raised on Sept. 10 by the Merritt-Chapman Com- 
pany, and taken to. New York. 


The American yachts which were about the Mediter- 
ranean at the outbreak of the war last spring, and which 
took refuge in nearby ports, have all fitted out and 
started home. Fleur de Lys, schr., George Lord Day, 
laid: up at Lisbon, arrived at Southampton on Aug. 29 
and hauled out at White Bros. for repairs. Varuna, 
steam yacht, Eugene Higgins, touched at Gibraltar on 
Aug. 27 and proceeded; Kedpia, steam yacht, John E. 
Brooks, was at Lisbon on Aug. 20, bound from Mar- 
seilles to London; Valiant, steam yacht, W. K. Vander- 
bilt, arrived at Marseilles from Nice on Aug. 109, for 
coaling and docking. 


Eleanor, steam yacht, W. A. Slater, has been sold to 
Mrs. J. W. M. Cardeza, of Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Capt. Atkinson, lately in charge of Hermione, will com- 
mand her. The yacht is still under charter to Col. O. H. 
Payne. 

Syren, steam yacht, now owned and used by the U. S. 
Government, “e sunk in as with o a 
tramp steamer lopaz, on t. 5, at 3:30 F. ~ o 
lives were dost, and the yacht was beached in the shoal 
water near the shore. 


The 


e courses were off Marblehead, and Messrs. 


The schr. yacht Duen, of Copenhagen, is lying at 
anchor at the Royal Canadian Y. C. mnoeings. with the 
Danish ensign floating over her taffrail. e arrived 
yesterday afternoon in charge of Capt. Noland, her sail- 
ing master and pilot. The yacht is the property of 
Countess Adeline Grevinde Schimmelmann of Linden- 
borg. and that lady and her friends, Paul Friedrich, O. 
-H. OQeumpaugh and Friedrich Wilhelm von Viebahn, are 
all registered at the Royal Canadian Y. C., being met on 
their arrival by Commodore AEmilius Jarvis. The Coun- 
tess is widely known on account of the deep interest 
she takes in missions to sailors and fishermen. She 
and her friends will remain in Toronto for eight days, 
and it is expected that the Duen will then sail for 
Chicago. With the exception of the Countess, all of the 
party on board the yacht crossed the Atlantic in her: on 
the voyage from Copenhagen. The Countess joined her 
vessel at New York.—Toronto Globe, Sept. 10. 

Sylph, steam yacht, recently completed at Roach’s 
Yard, Chester, where she was built from designs by 
Gardner & Cox, was purchased by the United States 
Government prior ‘to the close of the war. She will be 
retained permanently for thé use of the President of the 
United States. She is 152ft. over all, 20ft. beam and 8ft. 
gin. draft. 

Barracouta, steam 


3 acht, has been sold by D. P. 
Reighart to Edward 


elly, of New York. 
Canoeing. 
The Shenandoah River. 


BY THE COMMODORE. 


1.—Description. 

Tuis ‘beautiful mountain river is “an ideal cruising 
stream. Flowing between the Blue Ridge and the Al- 
ae mountains, the scenery is picturesque and beau- 
titul, and the climate bracing and healthful. The days 
are no hotter than those of New York and Pennsylvania, 
while the nights are always cool. Mosquitoes and 
malaria are entirely unknown, and the bass fishing is 
excellent when the water is clear. The surrounding 
country is a well-developed farming region, where sup- 
plies are easily obtained and railway stations are al- 
ways within reach. The stream is bold and swift, and 
abounds in rapids and falls; and is navigable for canoes 
in the lowest stages of water. 

The river consists of two streams—North and South 
Forks—which unite at Riverton, fifty-five miles above 
Harper’s Ferry, where the Shenandoah unites. with the 
Potomac. The North Fork rises in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and flows through the Shenandoah Valley, 
west of the Massanutton Mountains. It is the smaller 
of the two streams, and will not be described. The 
South Fork or main stream rises in Augusta county, 
and is forméd by the union of three small streams— 
North, Middle and South rivers. It flows through the 
narrow Luray or Page Valley. It is very crooked, and 
winds back and forth across the valley, washing the 
base of the mountains on’ one side or the other continu- 
ausly. It has a northeasterly trend, and its fall is about 











of 156 miles. 

The river throughout its entire course runs over a 
continuous series of limestone ledges, lying more or 
less parallel with each other. Sometimes a single ledge 
will make a fall of several feet in height: again the 
ledges will succeed each other in a series of little ter- 
races, extending for miles down the river. These are 
known as “falls” in local parlance, although the river 
has no literal falls or cataracts that cannot be jumped 
by a skillful canoeist. The ledges run parallel with the 
mountains, or up and down the valley, consequently the 
falls or rapids as a rule are found in the reaches of 
the river running across the valley, while the pools or 
“eddies” are found in the elbows or bends at the ends of 
each reach. 

Before the building of the Shenandoah Valley division 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad along the river, a 
great deal of boating was done—down the river only, of 
course. The products of the mines and mills were ship- 
ped to the railway stations at Riverton and Harper’s 
Ferry in flat boats. To facilitate this traffic a channel 
was blasted through the reefs and ledges, and rough 
chutes were put in the mill dams. his channel is 
easily found by the cruiser, and is of material assistance 
to him, although much choked in many places with 
debris, and obstructed by fish dams, which can generally 
be shot by the canoeist, even in the lowest water. The 
chutes in the mill dams are now generally closed, but 
here and there one remaining — they are generally 
very rough. The channel generally runs close along one 
bank or the other through the ‘rapids and falls, rarely in 
midstream. .In the longer falls the channel frequently 
changes back and-forth from one side to the other. 

The force of the rapids varies entirely with the stage 
of water. At dead low water they are not very rough, 
and the finding of the boat channel is a matter of neces- 
sity in order to get through the long lines of reefs at 
all. At a moderately flush stage—say 3 or 4ft. above low 
water—the river is very rough and boisterous, and the 
water rushes and roars down the rapids and over the 
ledges with big, spouting waves, which are apt to swamp 
anything but well-decked canoes. When the river is 
quite high it rushes swiftly and smoothly along on one 
general down-hill level, over rapids and pools, occa- 
sionally breaking up into vast rapids, whose huge waves 
must be-avoided. From 6 to 12in. above extreme low 
water is the best cruising stage. There is pay of 
water in the rapids, which are then quite rough enough 
to be exciting, while no difficulty is experienced in 
getting over the reefs and falls. 

The last six miles of the river—from Bloomery to 
Harper’s Ferry—is very rough, and at a flush stage is 
quite dangerous. There is a fall of about rooft. in this 


- six miles. 


There are numerous springs along the river, and good 
camping places are abundant. The people of the valley 
are hospitable and cordial, and lodging can readily be 
procured for the asking at any of the farmhouses. The 
Shenandoah Valley division of the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railroad runs along the river from Port i 


to Riverton; the Virginia Midland road crosses at Riv- 
exteny Wiis: thes anlar Aeanch. of. tie Moiianies ond 
Ohio road, from Harper’s roy to Staunton and Lex- 
ings, — the main line at Harper’s Ferry. 

rottoes of the Shenandoah are on South River, 
three miles above Port Republic, and one and a half 
miles from Mount Meridian on Middle River. The larg- 
est of these—Weyer’s Cave—is one of the old-time 
wonders of Virginia, ranking along with the Natural 
Bridge in point of interest. The caverns of Luray are 
three miles inland from Massanutton. The cruiser should 
‘visit both these places of interest. 

The most convenient post-offices are Port Republic 
and Elkton, in Rockingian county; Shenandoah and 
Massanutton, in Page county; Riverton, Warren coun- 
ty; Castleman’s Ferry, Clarke county, all in Virginia, and 
Harper's Ferry, West Virginia. There are no_Jarge 
towns or cities on the river. Port ree Elkton, 
Shenandoah and Riverton are villages of from 200 to 500 
inhabitants. Conrad’s Store, Newport, Massanutton and 
Castleton’s Ferry are mere hamlets which the canoeist 
might sail right by without noticing; and even world- 
renowed Harper’s Ferry is but a picturesque town of 
about 1,200 inhabitants, built all up and down the sides 
of the mountain. 

The best place from which to start is Staunton. This 
little city is located on the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, but ten or twelve hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. The Valley Branch of the B. & O. road 
also goes through here. All supplies may be obtained 
here. From here the cruiser may ship his canoe down 
the pike by wagon to Bowling’s Mill, on Middle River, 
two days’ cruise from Port Republic and the Shenan- 
doah; or by B. & O. to Mount Crawford station on 
North River, one day’s cruise from Port Republic; or 
he may drive down the New Hope road sixteen miles 
to Mount Meridien, on Middle River, one and a half 
miles above its junction with North River. If the 
canoeist can spare the time the Middle River trip from 
Bowling’s Mill is recommended. Middle River is quite 
a small stream at Bowling’s, but two or three canoe 
lengths in width, but it is a beautiful and interesting 
little stream, and the canoeist will be well repaid for 
meandering down the thirty-six miles between Bowling’s 
and Port Republic. : 

The best canoes for cruising the Shenandoah are 
those of the different modifications of the Rob Roy 
type. They should be small and light for easy portaging 
and handling, and of light draft with shallow keels. 
Both ends should be well rounded so the canoe will 
turn quickly under paddle, and will slip easily down over 
the fish dams and ledges. Sails and rudder are useless 
encumbrances. A reasonable amount of sheer and full- 
ness of bow are desirable, to avoid plunging under in 
the big waves at the bottom of the chutes and falls. ° 
Decked canoes are better than, open ones, as the waves 
in many places roll over the decks freely. Open canoes, 
if not too heavily loaded, may be iy used by ex- 
perienced canoeists. Canvas canoes should be well pro- 
tected with bilge keels. 


Il.—Pilot. 


The figures along the river refer to the miles; they 
will also be used for reference in the following descrip- 
tion. The cruiser deseending either North or Middle 
rivers from Mount Crawford or Bowling’s will need no 
special guide, as the streams are small, and what chan- 
nels there are are plainly apparent. There is a rapid or 
fall in North River just above Port Republic that re- 
quires a little care in negotiating. The boat channel 
goes in at the top between the two flat grassy islands 
in the middle of the stream. On reaching the still water 
below the first reefs it veers close in to the right bank, 
along which it runs for the remaining extent of the falls. 
At the bottom veer sharply out to the left, and jump 
the last pitch close to the left of the small, grassy isl- 
and. Cross over to the left bank of the river and: fol- 
low the boat channel—which is plainly apparent— 
through the reefs under the bridge, passing under the 
first span from the left bank. 

The Shenandoah begins here at Port Republic with 
the confluence of North and South rivers. There is a 
spring in the right bank in front of the village, and a 
good camping place under the willows across from the 
village. Descending North or Middle rivers there is a 
fine spring and camping place on the right bank at 
Rippetoes, three miles above Port, and another at 
Nicholas’, in the right bank, a mile above. © 

No special directions are necessary for the first few 
milesof the Shenandoah; the rapids are easily run, and the 
mill dams are mostly low structures of rocks, logs or 
brush, and are easily shot at a fair stage of water, or 
portaged at a low stage. The Lewis dam is built at the 
head of a conglomeration of small islands, among which 
the river seems to disappear from view. Shoot or 
portage the dam at the channel nearest the left bank. 
There is a nasty little fall at 3. At a fair stage of 
water go over the reef in mid-stream without trouble, 
but at a low stage-the boat channel over against the 
left bank must be taken. 

The channel winds around the end of the reef with a 
twist to the right, and there is a treacherous mass of 
sharp-edged reef in the middle of it just at the head 
of the shoot. This rock is difficult to avoid, and I 
have seen several canoes wrecked here at various times, 
including my own on one occasion. The boat channel 
through the reefs around the bend at 5 is close to the 
right bank. In running- the rapids at 6, below the big 
eddy, go to right of the rocks in mid-stream. Jump 
the fish dam at 6 to the left of center. There is a 
beautiful camp ground at Three Springs. The water 
gushes out of the ground in a great flood, while the 
ground is a sandy turf and well shaded. Supplies may 
be procured at. Kyger’s, on the hilltop, just above the 
spring. 

PThe reefs and rapids below Shaver’s dam, from 8 to 9, 
are passed on the right. The big fish dam just below 
9 may be jumped near the right bank. Cross over to 
the left bank below the dam, and run the rapids above 
the Island Ford bridge close to the left bank. At 14 
go in to the right, behind the small islands at the 
head of the rapid, until the first reef is passed, then 
veer out ‘ate te river. A little twist to the right is 
necessary at the foot of the falls to dodge the rocks. 


The falls just above the railroad bridge at Elkton are 
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run on the left. Pass close to the right of the small 
island below the wagon bridge, at 18. A good camping 
piace is found at Elkton on the shady bank. below the 
boat house, at 17, on the right bank. Shoot the old 
fish dam below 18 close to left bank, and the old Bear 
Lithia dam on the right. Supplies can be obtained at 
Coffman’s. 

In running the Naked Creek falls at 23, turn sharp 
to the left at the bottom. The mile or so of rapids in 
front of Shenandoah are passed close to the 
right bank. There is a small spring in the 
left bank Spposith the railroad pump house at the 
lower end of the village, and another in the right bank 
a mile and a half below. A fine spring and good camp 
place is found on the right hand at Grove Hill, At the 
bottom of the-bend below Grave Hill, between 31 and 
32, go clear in behind small islands on left to pass fish 
dam. The reefs at 32 are passed on the right. A fine 
spring and good camp ground are found on the right 
bank at 34. The falls under the cliff at 37 are run on 
the right- Kemple’s Falls is probably the: worst place 
on the upper river, with the Columbian Falls, a few 

‘ miles below, a good second. Work through the head of 
Kemple’s Falls close to the left bank. 

The long, swift, narrow canal close under the cliff 
on the left, below, is known as “The Devil’s Race Path.” 
Below. the race path cross over to the right, and get 
through -the remainder of the falls as best you can on 
this side until the fish dam at the bottom is reached. 
This is easily passed by going out around the upper arm 
on the left, after which draw. the canoe back up under 
the dam, and slip along down under the face of the 
dam until still water is reached below. Supplies may be 
obtained at Keyser’s, on the right bank, just below the 
foot of the falls. A good spring and camping place 
are found on the left bank below the Newport dam. 

In running the Columbian Falls, go in close to left 
bank until the canoe is pitched out into the smooth 
water a quarter of a mile below. Enter the 
reefs below the smooth water, in the middle. 
A troublesome half or three-quarters of a_ mile 
comes next. Get through the reefs as best you 
can. Pass close to right of small island below 
the reefs, and veer to the left at the foot of the island. 
Work through the remainder of the falls on the left 
until the big fish dam at the bottom is reached; pass this 
close to the right bank; and work out into the river 
below by keeping up under the dam. Do not jump the 
reefs at the left end of the dam, as a smashed canoe is 
likely to be the result. I have tried it. A fine spring 
and_beautiful camp ground are found on the right bank 
at 42, half a mile below the falls, The average canoeist 
may be interested to learn that there are two still 
houses for the manufacture of apple brandy at this place. 
Mail and supplies may be procured at Massanutton. 

The canoeist wishing to visit the caverns of Luray 
will leave the river here, and reach the caverns after a 
pleasant walk over a picturesque limestone pike of three 
miles. The picturesque old Virginia village of Luray 
lies a mile further on, and is worth a visit. A single 
line of reefs between 52 and 53 causes a little fall of 3 
or 4ft. Go in behind the small island against left 
bank, and a clear channel around it will be found., The 
Pig Path Falls lie around the bend to the left. Enter 
the reefs in mid-stream and veer to the left, following 
the lines of reefs. Go to the right of islands below the 
Pig Path. A small spring is found in the right bank 
below the dam at Shuler P. O., at 56. This is also a 
pleasant camp place. At 58 a veritable fall occurs, fol- 
lowed by a long sitccession of reefs. The boat channel 
is found to the left of the small islands over against the 
left bank. 

By pushing up Hawksbill Creek a quarter of a mile a 
fine spring will be found among the rocks on the left as 
you go up, and a camping place that will answer very 
well. In shooting the falls, one-half mile below Hawks- 
bill, at 57, go to left of small island just at top of falls, 
and turn out into the river again just below the first 
line of reefs. Continue through the. falls on the left. 
The channel is on the left through the reefs from 63 
to 64, Channel is on the left through Bumgardner’s 
Falls, also through Keyser’s Falls. There is a rough 
shoot on the left, in Goode’s dam. Camp on left 
bank at Cedar Point, a mile below the dam. Supplies 
may be procured at Fleming’s, on top of the bluff. A 
cluster of islands will be found in the bend. below 7o. 
Go to left of all of them. ; 

After getting below the islands cross and skirt close 
along the right bank through the long line of reefs or 
falls which extends nearly to the Golden Rocks, several 
miles away. There is a steep fall of several feet in 
height near the bottom of this rapid, which may be 
run near the right bank. Pass to the right of the island 
at 73 below the Golden Rocks. A troublesome little fall 
at the bottom of the bend at 74 is easily passed by keep- 
ing close to the right bank. The reefs from 75 to 76 are 
passed close to right bank. A fine spring and good 
camp ground are found on the right bank at 76. The 
spring is hard to find, as it is concealed among the 
bushes. It is just above the foot of the falls or rapids, 
just after the river swings around the bend to the left. 
A veritable fall, as high as a mill dam, is found a mile 
below Milford, or Overall Station, ‘at 78. It is readily 
jumped close to left bank. Keep in to the right bank 
through the rapids bel. y the Hazard mill dam. 

McCoy’s Falls is the ext point requiring attention. 
The river is very wide here, and very shallow, and 
the finding of the boat channel is a necessity, The chan- 
nel goes in close to the left bank, and-continues on this 
side for halfa mile or more. At the top of the falls 
a long line,of reefs and small, flat, grassy islands ex- 
tends across the river. Some distanee below is a similar 
line. The channel is inshore to the left of these. A 
third and much heavier line then puts across. Paddle 
out through the still water above this line, about one- 
half or two-thirds of the way"atross the river, when the 
channel will be found in the shape of a narrow, rippling 
little canal.down through the reefs. It continues on the 
right for the rest of the falls, occasionally veering out 
toward the middle. < 3 : 

An ol@dam with a steep; rough ‘below it,-a mile 
below the ford, may be shot on the right. Half a 
mile below this fall Flint Creek comes in,-on the right, 
spanned by an iron railroad bridge, visible from up 
the | river. A comfortable camp may be made on the 
point at the mouth of the creek, Water may be procured 
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from a spring in the right bank of the creek, just below 
the railroad bridge. he rapids are troublesome in 
low water from here to Riverton, as the river is broad 
and shallow. Blakemore’s dam is broken out at the left 
end, and a passage may be safely made with a little 
care. o* 

‘Camp under the trees on the left bank, just above the 
big dam at Riverton. Water may be procired from 
the neighboring residences, or from a flowing spout 
across the river, a little ond the foot of the bridge. 
The Shenandoah pre er ins here with the -con- 
fluence 6f the Nor ork, » The united streams make a 
considerable enlarged river, and the water is much bet- 
ter, particularly in low water. The rapids and falls are 
long, and at a fair stage of water, rather rough, but the 
channels are plainly apparent, with good water. The 
short fall at 105 is easily passed on the right. Go close 
to left of small island in the Cow Tail Rapids, at 107-8. 
A good spring in right bank at 107. 

There is a fine spying and good camp ground at 111, 
opposite Hardesty P.O. Ashby’s Falls just below con- 
sists of a single reef about as high as a small mill dam, 
with.a good, easy shoot next the left bank. The White 
Horse is a huge sandstone boulder in the water’s edge 
on the right bank at,117. There is a fine spring and good 
camping: place here. Shoot the old dam at Sharplift, 
just below, to the left of center. Burrell’s Island is three 
miles long. Pass to the left. A small spsing in the left 
bank, opposite the foot of the island, will be hailed with 
delight by the thirsty canoeist. ; 

Camp at Tilthammer mill. There is a good spring in 
the left bank, just below the mill. This mill, like all 
the mills below Riverton, while situated on the river, de- 
rives its power from a small stream flowing into the 
river, instead of from the river., There are no dams in 
the river below Riverton that cannot be readily shot by 
the canoeist, except the big pulp mill dam at Harper's 
Ferry. Pass to the left of the falls below 127. Price’s. 
mill ‘is a picturesque old mill of the “sidewheel” persua- 
sion situated on the river bank at128. A small brook 
turns an immense 4oft. wheel. There is an excellent 
spring in the bank just above the mill. Go to the right 
of the islands just below the mill, as there is an old dam 
at the foot of the islands in the left-hand channel. Camp 
at Castleman’s Ferry. Mail and supplies may be pro- 
cured here. 

The canoeist will pass into West Virginia at the foot 
of the lowest of the two islands below Castleman’s Ferry. 
Pass the long falls at 139 on the right. Camp on the 
right at Shannondale Springs; permission to camp must 
first be obtained from the management. The long 
rapids below, terminating in an old mill dam, are best 
passed on the left. There is a broad chute in the dam 
next the left bank. Pass to the right of the island at 
Bloomery, and slip over the low dam. Newcomer’s 
Eddy is a beautiful lake-like expanse, a mile and a half 
long and half a mile wide. 

_Watson’s Falls, at the foot of the eddy, is the begin- 
ning of the 1ooft. descent to Harper’s Ferry, six miles 
away. This is the worst place on the river, and must 
be approached with care if the water is at all flush. 
Lives have been lost here. The walls of an old stone 
factory, burnt years ago, stand on the left bank at the 
head of the fall. There is no boat channel, as boats were 
passed around this place through a canal, with locks, 
behind the factory. The river makes a short, ‘steep: 
deseent of 10 or 12ft. in the space of a quarter of a mile 
over a massive limestone ledge. In low water the river 
is lost in the innumerable fissures and crevices in the 
ledge; and there is no shoot, but the canoeist can easily 
slip down through the innumerable brook-like fissures 
without much danger by getting ont here and there and 
assisting his canoe a little. In flush water the river 
rages and roars down the falls in a horrible manner, and 


a passage is made with great risk. A long island lies. 


along near the right bank. In low water the best pas- 
sage will be found out in the river, near the left bank of 
this island, veering well to the right at the foot of the 
island. In flush water go in behind the island, next the 
right bank of the river, and work along close to the 
right. bank until the island is’ passed; then take your 
chances in the open river. A careful survey of this place 
is recommended before attempting it, be the water 
flush/or low. 


The Brick Mill Falls lie a mile and a half below. The 
river is rough and completely filled with reefs and fish 


dams between this falls and Watson’s. Skirt close along: 


the left bank after getting clear ef Watson’s Falls;and 
the boat channel will soon be picked up, when no 
further trouble will be experianced. The boat channel 
leads out into the river again, just above a low dam, 
which lies above the Brick Mill Falls. Do not attempt 
to run these falls, as what natural chutes there are are 
obstructed with fish traps. 
until the mill race is reached, on the left bank. This is 
also the boat channel; the boats were let down into the 
river again through a deep stone lock, which still exists, 
a short distance above the mill, though not in use. 


Follow the race down to the mill and carry the canoes: 


down into the river again. 

The fajl-of the river from the old stone factory at the 
head of Watson’s Falls to the Brick Mill, at the foot of 
the Mill Falls—a distance” of .one and -a-- half 
miles—is 37ft. The river is. broad and for 


* about three miles, until Bull’s Falls is reached. A heavy 


rapid—it would be somebody’s falls if in the u 
r.iver—extends for one-half mile above the falls. There 
is a good boat channel close along under the left’ bank, 
alongside the railroad. Bull’s Falls is an almost perpen- 
dicular cataract over a limestone ledge some 6 or 8ft. 
high, and is easily passed by means of a canal cut 
through the rock along close to. the left bank. 

On reaching the head of the rapids above the falls, at 
152, the canoeist should land and walk down a mile 


or more, and survey the rapids, the falls and the rapids: 
The boat channel led- 


below, which are also very rough. 
along close to the left bank below the falls, but is now 


unavailable, except in flush water, when it affords the 

. In low water pick the best way pos-- 

the falls; over toward the- 
When 


only safe pas: 
sible through the reefs below 
right bank will be found»the: best passage. 
the the rail- 


gates on the left into the race 
road. i 


This is the old boat channel. 


Skirt along inside the dam ° 


It is not worth while to attempt to run the mile of reefs : 
below this dam. 


- 


In flush water the river is horribly. _ . 
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rough, and in low water not enough water will be found 

to the canoe, as the dam diverts it all into the canal. 

Once-in-.the-canal no further trouble will be found in 

reachine the Potomac, except the mill itself, which is 

built squarely across the canal, and must be carried 
\ . 


- around. 


The canal runs along inside the railroad between the 
mill for one-half or three-quarters of a mile, and then 
debouches into the river again a few hundred yards 
above the. Potomac, and completely below all the reefs, 
rapids and falls. The pulp mill is right in the village of 
Harper’s Ferry, about one mile from the railroad sta- 
tions, and the canoeist can, if he so desires, end his 
cruise here, instead of taking the troublt to portage his 
canoe around the mill and into the me se 

. R. Wess. 


_ New York C. C. 


Tue New ,York C. C. has had aivery suegessful sea- 
son at its home on Gravesend Bay; the club ‘house offers 
every comfort to members, with rooms arid restaurant, 
the sailing waters are unequaled, and the club has now 
a large membership and a fleet of canoes, sailing boats 
and small yachts.. The ome-design class established this 
year has proved very popular. .-After its old-time fashion 
the club“held, a fall regatta on Sept. 10, with the usual 
races and water sports, the results being: 

Sailing open canoes, with lee boards: W. Carmalt, 
first; R. D. Bayley, second. Time, 40m..-30s. 

Sailing races, three miles; record event: i 
first; F. C. Moore, second; J. C. Mowbray, third; W. 
H. Fales, fourth; H. H.-Smyth, fifth; G. W. McTag- 
gart, sixth. Time, 43m. fos. 

Maneuvering. contest: F, -C. Moore, first; G. W. Mc- 
Taggart, second; W. H. Fales, third; J. C. Mowbray, 
fourth. ; 

Paddling race; decked canoes, half-mile: A. A. Bren- 
nan, first; F. C. Moore, second; W. Carmalt, third. 

Tandem paddling race; open canoes: Fredericks and 
Mowbray, brst:'May and Quick, second; Fales and Mc- 
Taggart, third. 

Club fours; open canoe: Canoe Jag, first, with Mow- 
bray; Moore, McTaggart and Fredericks as crew; Canoe 
Nahma, second, with Bennett, Smyth, May. and Quick 


as crew. 
Water tournament; final bout: Quick and Moore 





. bested Fredericks and Mowbray after a contest of 15m. 


It is probable that by this time the burgee of the 
N. Y. C. C. is floating over the Philippines, as indicated 
by the following postal card: 

Norddeutscher- Lloyd Bremen, off Colombo, Aug. 13. 
—Just a line from the Indian Ocean to tell you that I 
have my canoe. Caribee on board on the way to the 
Philippines, and that I suppose this is about the first 
time that the burgee of the New York C. C. has been 
unfurled in these latitudes. Hope to see you again 
about Thanksgiving time. . 


(Signed) PouLtNEty BIGELow. 


The Columbia River. 


WE have a request for information concerning the 
‘Columbia or Keotenay River from a correspondent 
who proposes to cruise on it in a canoe. He wishes to 
know in particular the best portions of the river for 
canoeing, and the proper season. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Arruscamsoms for membership-may be made to the purser of the 
«division im which the applicant resides on blanks furnished by 
tpurser, the applicant becoming a member provided ‘no objection 

made within fourteen days after his name has been officially 
tpublished in the Forest anp Stream. 
Central Division. 


Associate member: Mrs. Frank L. Danforth, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 

















F. L., Clifton Springs, N. Y.—The eye of my pointer bitch has 
Tbecome opaque, or partially so, and of a leaden color. The left 
‘one has been so for abaut a year, and the right one is becoming 
»s0. I think she can see but little if any with the left one, but 
some with the right. The whole of the ball of the left one has 
the leaden or opaque appearance, the right one partially so. Judg- 
ing by a vein of the side of the right eye the trouble would seem 
to be in outer part of the ball. I have applied a drop a day of a 
‘solution of 2grs. of nit. of silver in loz. of water, but with no 
apparent results thus far. The dog is twelve years old and 
healthy. The eyes do not run. The veins around the edges of 
the eyeballs have a bloddshot appearance. What i¢ the trouble 
and remedy, if any? Kindly answer in this week’s number, as I 
wrote you about two weeks ago and have no answer as yet, but 

resume same has been-@verlooked or mislaid. Ans. Cataract, 

rom your description, and a surgical operation is rs to 
efiect a cure. At your dog’s age, it would be better to refrain 
from treatment. - 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


———— ’ 
The Early West. 


Avonc the fall and_ winter sergio to_be issued by Mr. 
Francis P, Harper will be “Forty Years a Fur Trader on the 
Upper Missouri, the Personal Narrative of Chas. teur,”” 

ited by Dr; Elliott Coues from’ an unknown manuscript. This 
will form No. 2 of the American Explorer Series, which is the gen: 
eral title to a series of original historical narratives edited by Dr. 
-Coues (2 vols., $3, limited edition). 


‘ 








. 


Wild Fow! of North America. 


Mr. Francts P. Harper will issue this fall a popular work by 
Prof, D. G. Elliott, entitled “The Wild Fowl of the United States 
-and British ee: embracing the Ducks, se, Swans, 
- ete, illustra and iss uniform with this author’s 

“N American Shore Birds” and “Game Birds of Amer- 
‘ jea,” and with these two volumes will form a complete set of “Pop- 
ular American Ornithology” ($2.50, large paper, limited edition, 
-.$10). ‘ware: 








thre «rrr ee ne Eee scare one wn arm wet 
tong dam of the pulp mill is reached, at 154, slip under- - Bicycle Repairing. 


Louis May, 








